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LETTERS FROM THE HAVANNAH. 
Letter IV. 


Rotk religion and the laws afford a 

degree of protection to the poor 
negroes, as if desirous of mitigating 
their hard fate. You cannot be unap- 
prised of the numberless holidays in 
the Spanish calendar ; including Sun- 
days, they take up one-fourth part of 
the year.—All these are breathing times 
and days of repose for the negroes, who 
then are not visited by the merciless 
Majorat, nor have they to dread the 
gashes of his ever menacing whip. In 
the morning, he lays his griefs and re- 
sentment at the foot of thecross; there 
he implores consolation and strength to 
support the toils of existence. 

To see the young negresses at their 
toilette has its share of interest for the 
observing eye. ‘There is a degree of 
candour and natural grace that cannot 
fail to inspire regard ; no art in their co- 
quetry, and this too, is an additional or- 
nament, 

In the evenings, they have their songs 
and dances,for every negro is a minstrel, 
troubadour, and dancer, as occasion re- 
quires, ‘Their dancing is all pantomime, 
and the different-passions are portrayed 
on their countenances with astonishing 
accuracy. These jesticulations and 
Movements they inberit from their pa- 
rents,without being able to develop any 
particular plot replete with incidents, 
One thing surprises me,their frank,open, 
gay demeanor, under such circumstance, 


In their code of legislation for the 
Blacks;the Spaniards have one provision 
which every friend of humanity must 
applaud. Whena slave is too severely 
treated, he may demand another master, 
This is politic ; it presents a kind of 
refuge to the ovcr-harrassed negro, so 
as not to sink in despair, or to meditate 
revolt and vengeance, 

But it is not always in their power to 
profit by this salutary expedient; the 
magistrate may reside at too great a 
distance, and they incur the risk of be- 
ing taken up as fugitives. An instance 
of this I was an eye-witness of. A black 
was running away to lodge ‘bis. com- 
plaints with an Alcayde, but had scarce= 
ly overpassed the limits of the planta- 
tion, when he was stopped, in a narrow 
path, by his master, The unfortunate 
map was soon laid in irons, and lay 
chained for about six weeks, during 
which time, he had every morning to 
bear thirty lashes of the whip.—You 
ask, who was this monster, that could 
thus resent his slave’s seeking the pro-= 
tection of thelaw? It was the identi- 
cal philosopher I have been noticing a 
little before.* 

The negroes have another resource 
much more effectual, the wives of the 
planters. No soonet do they make 
their appearance, than the Majorat 
throws down his whip, and even the 
husband loses his authority. 


* See Ath, vol. vii. p. 410. 
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valuable remnant of the antient Spanish 
gallantry. To the lacerated negro, 
they appear like angels from Heaven, 
T need not say that they are almost 
idolized—and this veneration is, in my 
opinion the best safeguard to the colony 
against an insurrection. 

If you ask the Majorats, whether 
gentleness would not answer all the ends 
of violence, they tell you it would pro- 
duce first contempt, and then massa- 
cres, and I have found them all of this 
mind, I cannot assent to such a terri- 
fic dogma, but rather conceive, that 
their consciences, beset with terrors, are 
in dread of reprisals, 

After all, nothing is so wretched as 
the life of a planter. If neither the 
cries nor the songs of the negroes, are 
within hearing, he turns pale; this si- 
lence is the signal of a revolt. Then 
his people must go the rounds; every 
secret place must be visited, and though 
nothing can be discovered, there still 
appears cause for alarm. Every night 
this uneasiness recurs, and with a fa- 
tigued body, the master can have but a 
slight sleep, and not the happiest 
dreams. 

All the habitations stand in the midst 
of a vast plain, where the eye can range 
over every thing within the space of a 
league. Here is no wood to yield 
shelter ; all around you are in a burn- 
ing furnace. I thought at first, it must 
be some voluptuous treat to the colonists, 
to be thus drenched in heat—but [ 
quickly found myself mistaken, and it 
is the dread of being surprised by the 
negroes, that creates this apparent aver- 
sion for wood and shade. 

I shall be told, then, that the negroes 
are cruel! Ah! no, my friend: these 
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unfortunates only ask to be on good. 
terms with their masters ; they are ag 
tractable as children, and possess a 
fund of patience to tire out their exe. 
cutioners : their greatest vengeance lies 
in effecting their escape. I have made 
enquiries among all the classes of whites, 
and find the examples very rare of their 
proceeding to violent extremities. It 
sometimes happens, however, and Pro- 
vidence may suffer puaishment to over- 
take the wicked, in proof of its atten- 
tion to the atrocities perpetrating upon 
earth. 

Seven or eight years ago, the negroes 
rose in insurrection. About five thou- 
sand of them rendezvoused in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Havannah. From 
the disorders which then reigned in the 
colony, the free-blacks conceived high 
expectations, but the plan was not ma- 
turely digested, and on the appearance 
of the inhabitants and planters, the as- 
semblage was dispersed. A few gib- 
bets, on different points, still remain to 
attest the defeat and punishment of the 
negroes. 

The island of Cuba has no moun- 
tains like St. Domingo, and this neces- 
sity of always fighting in a plain, gives 
a great advantage to the Spanish colo- 
nists. ‘They may make a longer resist- 
ance than did the French, but I am in- 
clined to believe, that the definitive re- 
sult will be alike in both islands, 

[ shall not enlarge on the slave trade; 
enough has been said on that subject. 
You know, that at least one-half per- 
ish in the passage, and one quarter in 
the eighth first days of arrival. ‘Thus, 
out of six hundred negroes exported 
from the coast of Africa, seldom are 
more than two hundred preserved ! 





BIOGRAPHY OF SINGULAR CHARACTERS 


Recently deceased. 


ADAM MOND. 
A PAM Mond (the subject of this 


memoir) was a nativeof the county 
of Antrim in Ireland. His mother was 
left a widow when he was very young, 
with a number of children besides, and 
a very small property in the neighbour- 


hood of Ballycastle. A horse and & 
pair of female sheep constituted their 
live stock, and as much pasturage as 
served them for grazing, with a little 
arable ground, was their entire landed 
estate. The mother being destitute of 
that energy of mind which her circum- 
stances required, her family gradually 
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became insubordinate, and regardless of 
her authority. ‘The consequences were 
soon visible, and severely felt, The 
little farm was ill laboured, the cattle 
neglected, and every thing managed so 
badly, that by the time Mond came 
near to man’s estate, they were ejected 
from their house and farm by a sheriff's 
order for non-payment of rent. 

The time in which this disaster hap- 
pened, was very uafortunate for young 
Mond, as there was then in the north of 
Ireland a lawless banditti, who, to ex- 
press the soundness of their principles, 
and inspire their adherents with confi- 
dence, termed themselves Hearts of 
Steel. ‘Their professed object was not 
only to redress wrongs, remove grievan- 
ces, and administer justice, but also to 
renovate the government of the country. 
Mond, finding himself now destitute of 
those means whereby he formerly in- 
duiged his slothful inclinations and lazy 
habits, and being still strongly possessed 
of those associations which attach man 
to his natal spot, instead of reflecting on 
the justice and legality of the decree, had 
recourse to the Hearts of Steel. His 
case being peculiarly adapted for a dis- 
play of their self-constituted authority 
and nightly depredations, they espoused 
it with all that enthusiasm which is 
common to those who are led by their 
bewildered imagination to form them- 
selves.into secret associations for illicit 
purposes, A paper was accordingly 
written and signed by their chief in. be- 
half of the whole body, warning the per- 
son who succeeded Mond in the occu- 
pation of the farm to resign it immedi- 
ately in his favour, or captain Firebrand 
would pay him an unexpected visit, and 
consign him, his family, and effects, to 
the flames. 

_ The person thus addressed was not 
intimidated, and, instead of obeying the 
unlawful mandate of this midnight ca- 
bal, he had recourse immediately to a 
heighbouring magistrate, swore aguinst 
Mond, had him apprehended, and con- 
veyed to the county gaol, for serving him 
With such an unlawful paper. At the 
ensuing assizes he was tried, convicted, 
and in fact sentenced to death, and de- 
livered into the hands of the sheriff to 
be executed ona certainday. The ua- 
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expected sentence of the law, the fear of 
death, and the love of life, now operat- 
ed so sensibly on his mind, that he re- 
signed himself up to despair and ex- 
treme grief. Every degree of fortitude 
forsuok him, and he wept without inter- 
mission. ‘The gentléman who was his 
landlord, knowing that he had acted 
through ignorance and the impetuosity 
of youth, made immediate and personal 
application to the executive government, 
and obtained for him a full pardon ; 
but before it arrived, he had actually 
wept out his eyes. He now returned 
to his own neighbourhood completely 
blind, which no doubt was the leading 
cause of his afterwards becoming one 
of the most wretched misers that ever 
lived. 

The peculiar circumstances leading 
to and flowing from Mond’s trial and 
sentence, rendered him an object of 
charity. Losing his sight which he had 
so long enjoyed, made him extremely 
awkward, until he became acquainted 
with and inured to his new situation. 
He had therefore no other resource 
left but to live upon the bounty of oth- 
ers. Incapable of any manual labour, 
he was led from house to house to seek 
a supply of bread, generally abiding 
with some of his more liberal neigh- 
bours, so long as a disposition remained 
to entertain him, Getting acquainted, 
however, with the art, and no doubt 
with the profits of begging, he became 
in a short time a complete proficient, 
and made active application to all who 
came in his way. Perhaps in this re- 
spect, he has been outdone by few. 
His industry, perseverance, and ingenu- 
ity, became proverbial. Although he 
had no heart-felt affection for religion, 
he has often attended the church, the 
Presbyterian meeting-house, and the 
Catholic chapel, in the same day, which 
were all at a considerable distance from 
each other, that he might receive from 
the liberality of their congregations. 

The gentleman who obtained his lib- 
eration, after some time taking compas- 
sion. on him, gave him a little house, 
rent free, and employed him as a bailiff. 
In this department he acted occasionally 
for more than forty years. Every inter+ 
val, however, was filled up in following 
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his favourite pursuit. When he travel- 
led at any considerable distance from 
home, the compassionate ear was dis- 
tressed in listening to his lamentable 
tale, concerning some disaster which 
had happened to his house or property. 
When he begged in the immediate 
neighbourhood, he was always in need 
of, and in the way of getting, some arti- 
cle of dress, Part of the price of a pair 
of shoes, a shirt, &c. he had always in 
possession, and was now making appli- 
cation for the remainder, that he might 
be somewhat comfortable. 

The promised hour of comfort and 
indulgence, however, he never suffered 
to arrive; for that sun never rose for 
more than forty years after his blindness 
that ever saw him in possession of shoe, 
shirt, or stocking. His whole wardrobe 
he continually carried on his back, which 
consisted generally of an old tattered 
coat and waistcoat, a woollen cap which 
served him at least twenty years, and a 
pair of small clothes, which he was very 
careful to keep whole for a feason to be 
explained in the sequel. The reader 
may be ready to imagine he is in posses- 
sion of the reason at once, when he is 
informed, that for more than twenty 
years Mond appeared to be severely 
afflicted with a well-known disease in 
the abdomen; but in this he is mis- 
taken, as well as Mond’s most inti- 
Mate observers were for the above 

riod, 

Although apparent disease, added to 
his blindness, excited the compassion of 
the bebolders, there was no primary 
intention of deception in this respect. 
There is no doubt, however, that he 
congratulated himself on the adoption 
of a lucky project, which served the 
double purpose of securing and increas- 
ing bis unsuspected treasure at the same 
time. His art in hiding and retaining 
what he once got in possession was fully 
equal to his industry in acquiring. At 
one time be was like to raise suspicions 
by keeping a dram shop without license, 
but he soon gave this up, exclaiming 
ever after that it broke him, and that he 
never was master of a penny since. In 
short, his asseverations concerning his 
distress, and his continual applications, 


completely blinded all who knew him, 
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while his house and person presented 
one of the most wretched pictures of 
abject poverty ever displayed to the - 
human eye. 

In this miserable state the winter of 
1817 overtook him, the inclemency of 
which was severely feltin Ireland. In 
bis despicable hovel he had neither 
clothing, food, nor fire. Stull be would 
not accept the friendly mvitation of a 
neighbour, who offered him a good fire 
and lodging, free of any expense, during 
the cold. This offer he declined on 
pretence of not being troublesome, but 
the real cause arose from a fear of losing 
his money, or having it discovered, 
Finding the cold extreme, he resided by 
day in his own hut, receiving whatever 
food was sent to him, and retired at 
night to a corn kiln in the neighbour- 
hood, where he slept snugly at the fire 
left by the last occupier. Had he ac- 
cepted the benevolent proposal now 
mentioned, perhaps he might have con- 
cealed what was dearer to him than life 
itself, and dragged on his miserable ex- 
istence a few years longer; whereas by 
his niggardly caution his purposes were 
defeated in the following singular man- 
ner, and his misery so increased as to 
render life a burden. 

Whatever occupies the mind intense- 
ly, and captivates the affections by day, 
is likely to become the subject of our 
dreams at night.. It was so with Mond. 
Money was his favourite object, wheth- 
er awake or asleep. Hence, in the 
presence of a person who was occupying 
the kiln, Mond, while asleep, made 
mention of the spot where he had con- 
cealed a part of bis treasure. ‘The 
curious individual resolved upon a trial, 
and so repaired quietly to the sacred 
place. Here there was no disappoint- 
ment. Ten pounds sterling io silver 
were found concealed; and the con- 
science of the person being as fast asleep 
as Mond was at the time, it was deemed 
a virtue to pocket it, since its wretched 
owner was not disposed to use it, When 
Mond awoke in the morning, he spee 
dily directed his steps to pay his morn- 
ing devotions to his only deity. But 
how great was his grief and disappoint- 
ment when he found the beloved of his 
soul wasgone! He could by no means 
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contain himself. He vociferated a 
most hideous yell, that alarmed his 
neighbours to a considerable distance, 
Ov their arrival, so poignant was his 
grief, that he could not conceal the 
cause. He informed them of his loss. 
The report soon circulated, and strong 
suspicions were now entertained that he 
was still in possession of more, 

To ascertain this fact, was now the 
prevailing desire of those who had long 
known him. =A few of his neighbours 
therefore one day entered his hut sud- 
denly, and found him busily employed 
in counting money on the cover of a 
chest which had served him for the dif- 
fereut purposes of table, chair, and treas- 
ure desk. Perceiving he was caught, 
he threw himself immediately over his 
money, and although he knew his visi- 
tors were his best friends, he could not 
be constrained to rise but by violence, 
They now reckoned it over for him, 
and found the amount only £12 in 
silver. 

On their leaving the house, imagining 
from the bustle, that they were about to 
look for more, he bawled out vehement- 
ly not to meddle with some old bottles 
which stood in a wallcove, as they be- 
longed to one of his neighbours. A 
contrary effect was produced. They 
returned, and examined the bottles, 
finding silver in each of them. This 
induced a general search; when, to 
their great astonishment, they found 
better than £ 100 all in silver, concealed 
in different parts of the house. Mond 
now became the subject of conversation 
in all places where he was known, and 
though the sum in itself is comparatively 
small, yet considering the means used 
by bim to gather it, and the impression 
relative to his poverty, which had been 
left on the minds of the people, it did 
not fail to astonish all on their coming 
to a knowledge of it. 

Application was now made to the 
gentleman already mentioned, as be had 
Previously interested himself in behalf 
of Mond. He advised the applicants 
Not to return the money again to Mond, 
but to pat it to interest, and have him 
comfortably clothed out of the princi- 
pal. About twenty-six shillings were 
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laid out for this purpose, certainly con- 
trary to Mond’s inclination; for on 
hearing the decision given, which rob- 
bed him of the pleasure of counting his 
coin, and involved the loss of so much 
(for so he deemed it) it threw him into 
ove of the most dreadful paroxysms of 
grief that language can describe. He 
continued three days and three nights 
without either food or sleep. No argu- 
ment whatever could prevail with him. 
Those who were most attentive to him, 
and interested themselves most in his 
behalf, he deemed his greatest enemies. 
His grief was only equalled at the time 
he laboured under sentence of death, 
and there is little doubt, that had he pos- 
sessed another pair of eyes, he would now 
have wept them out at the irretrievable 
loss which he conceived he had sustain- 
ed. On the fourth day, however, his 
grief was assuaged. He summoned upa 
little courage, and appeared to feel a 
temporary repose. It was indeed but 
temporary, for on the arrival of his new 
clothes it was renewed in the most pun- 
gent and sensible manner. 

Being requested to strip, that he 
might be washed and dressed, he com- 
plied only in part, for he peremptorily 
refused a change of small-clothes. His 
tattered coat and waistcoat on examina- 
tion were found to contain more of the 
sacred treasure; but it was imagined 
that he refused a change in the other 
parts of his dress from motives of deli- 
cacy. It may here be observed, that a 
few days previous to the discovery of 
his wealth, his neighbours had subscrib- 
ed and bought him a flannel shirt or 
frock, for the making of which he paid 
the tailor with one shilling instead of 
eighteen-pence, asserting, with horrid 
imprecations, that he was not master of 
asingle pendy more. On removing this 
article, how. was every feeling shocked 
on beholding a hard cord (suspended 
round the neck, and supposed to he 
attached to his truss-band) which bad 
sunk into his flesh in a most miserable 
manner! His attendants now attempt- 
ed to remove the cord, but he declared 
in the most solemn and violent language, 
that he would die before it should be 
disturbed. | 
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Prompted however by their humani- 
ty, they paid no attention to his denun- 
ciation, and forcibly took it away; 
when, to their utter astonishment, in- 
stead of its being attached to a truss- 
belt, they found a pewter pint measure 
(no doubt the one he had used in his 
dram-shop) fastened to the end of it, 
hammered closely together at the mouth, 
and so weighty, that it sufficiently indi- 
cated that it was not barren in contents, 
This singular depository contained no 
Jess than one hundred and seven guineas 
jo gold. For better than twenty years 
he had carried it in this manoer wit!: the 
utmost patience and composure. It was 
the prominent appearance of this, which 
caused all who saw him to imagine he 
was diseased, 
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When we consider that his affection 
for money was so strong, that be eudur- 
ed for a long series of time without any 
apparent uneasiness the laceration of his 
flesh, which must have produced con- 
siderable pain continually, we need not 
wonder that the removai of his idol 
proved the cap stone of his woes. Grief 
now preyed upon his vitals like a vul- 
ture, wasted his strength, and sunk him 
shortly into a kind of stupor, from which 
he never recovered, He lived ouly sev- 
en months after this event, died unex- 
pectedly, and went into a world of 
spirits, grieved on no other account but 
because he could not carry a portion of 
this ore along with him. 
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CHARLES THEODORE KORNER. 


ORNEER had, for some time, form- 

ed the resolution of becoming a 
soldier, to fight for the deliverance of 
Germany: when, therefore, the Prus- 
sian proclamation was issued, nothing 
could induce him to abandon his pur- 
pose. He left Vienna on the 15th of 
March, 1813, strongly recommended to 
several distinguished individuals in the 
Prussian army. At the time of his ar- 
rival at Breslau, Major Von Litzow 
was there, raising the free-corps, called 
after his name. At his invitation, ma- 
ny youths and men of cultivated minds 
flocked to his head-quarters, and Kor- 
ner added himself to their number on 
the 19th of March, in the above year. 
A few days after his enrolmeot, Liit- 
zow’s free corps was solemnly conse- 
crated, in a village church, not far from 
Zobten. The following passage, on 
the subject, occurs in Korner’s letters : 


“ Aftera hymn had been sung (a choral 
song which Korner had himself composed), 
the minister of the place, Peters by name, 
delivered an energetic and comprehensive 
discourse---no eye remained unmoistened. 
After this, he tendered to us the oath, that 
we would spare neither our blood nor posses- 
sions in fighting for. the cause of humanity, 
of our country, and of our religion, and that 
he would go torward cheerfully to meet vic- 
tory or death---We swore! He then sunk up- 
on his knees, and prayed God to bestow a 
blessing upon bis own warriors, By heaven, 


it was a moment in which every breast burn- 
ed with the desire of a death so hallowed--- 
every heart throbbed with the devotion of a 
hero. The war-oath, dictated with gravity, 
and repeated by all over the swords of the 
officers, and the hymn, ‘* Our God is a strong 
hold,” &c. made an end of this noble solem- 
nity.’’ 

In his leisure hours he employed 
himself principally in the composition of 
warlike songs. He expected much from 
their musical effect ; and several of his 
pieces received their metrical form in 
adaptation to certain simple and ener- 
getic melodies, with which he had been 
particularly taken, 

While at Plauen, Major Von Lit- 
zow had received what he considered 
official intelligence of an armistice, Not 
expecting to encounter any impedi- 
ments, he chose the shortest road to 
join the infantry of his corps, having re- 
ceived from the hostile commanders the 
most positive assurances of the safety of 
his attempt; and he marched without 
molestation along the highway as far as 
Kitzen, a village in the vicinity of 
Leipsic. Here he was surprised to find 
himself surrounded by a numerous baod 
of the enemy, who manifested hostile 
intentions. Kéroer was sent_forward 
to demand an explanation. Instead, 
however, of vouchsafing an answer, one 


of the leaders of the opposite party 
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struck at him ; and the attack was made 
on all sides in the twilight, upon three 
squadrons of Litzow’s cavalry, before 
they had time to draw a sabre. 

The first stroke, which Korner could 
not ward off, as he had, in the discharge 
of his duty, approached the hostile lea- 
der without drawing his weapon, 
wounded him severely in the head; a 
second which he received was but 
slight. He fell backward, but immedi- 
ately recovered himself, and his horse 


conveyed him safely into the nearest ' 


wood. Here he was endeavouring to 
bind up his wounds, with the assist- 
ance of one of his comrades, when he 
descried a troop of the pursuing enemy 
riding up towards him. His presence 
of mind did not desert him, but he 
shouted into the depth of the wood, 
with a strong voice, ‘ Fourth squad- 
ron advance!” ‘The enemy stopped 
short—drew back—and left him time to 
bury himself deeper in the thicket. 

The pain of his wound was violent, 
—his strength began to fail, and all 
hope of escape was nearly extinguished. 
He heard from time to time the enemy 
still in pursuit, who were exploring the 
wood at no great distance from him. 
He afterwards fell asleep,—and, upon 
awaking next morning, found two 
peasants standing beside him, who prof- 
fered their assistance. For this timely 
succour, he was indebted to certain of 
his comrades, who, while making their 
escape through the wood on the preced- 
ing night, had discovered the two coun- 
trymen by a watch-fire. These men, 
being interrogated by Liitzow’s horse- 
Men as to their principles, were consid- 
ered deserving of confidence, and 
Were requested to assist in the removal 
of a wounded officer, who had plunged 
into the depths of the forest, and 
would certainly requite their services, 
They succeeded in discovering Korner ; 
he was already reduced to utter weak- 
hess from loss of blood. His deliver- 
€rs procured him strengthening cordials, 
and secretly conveyed him to the village 
of Great Zschocker through bye-paths, 


although it was occupied by a detach- 


ment of the enemy. A country sur- 


s°0n of considerable ability bound up 
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his wounds, and several of the inhabi- 
tants of the village who were well af- 
fected towards the German cause, ren- 
dered every assistance in their power * 
nor was their a single traitor found 
among them, although the artillery of 
the enemy, who were in pursuit of 
Korner, and knew that he had with him 
a valuable money-chest, belonging to 
Liitzow’s free corps, were not sparing 
of either threats or promises. From 
Great Zschocker he wrote to a friend at 
Leipsic, who, with the most ready zeal, 
undertook to arrange every thing that 
could ensure his safety. 

Leipsic was at that time under the 
French yoke, and it was prohibited un- 
der a menace of severe punishment to 
harbour any of Liitzow’s cavairy. But 
K6rner’s friends were not to be intimi- 
dated by any danger. One of them 
was the owner of a garden, from which 
there was a communication with Great 
Zschocker, partly by water, and partly 
by a foot-path, which was very little 
known, and led immediately to the 
back-gate of the garden. ‘This circum- 
stance was taken advantage of, and 
Korner was thus introduced, secretly 
and in disguise, into the suburbs of 
Leipsic. He was thus also enabled to 
save the chest of money, which had 
been committed to bis care, and which 
was re-conveyed to the corps after the 
battle of Leipsic. Safe from discovery, 
he here received the necessary surgical 
assistance, and, after a confinement of 
five days, became sufficiently recovered 
to quit the town, and relieve himself 
from the painful anxiety which he en- 
dured, on account of those friends who 
had ventured to do so much in his be- 
half. 

Being completely cured, and equip- 
ped once more, he rejoined his broth- 
ers-in-arms, Liitzow’s free-corps, with 
the Russo-German and Hanseatic le- 
gions, and some English auxiliaries, un- 
der General Von Wailmoden, were at 
this time stationed on the right bauk of 
the Elbe, above Hamburgh. Davoust, 
who was quartered in that city witha 
considerable force, which had also re- 
ceived additional reinforcements from 
the Danes, was threatening all North 
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Germany. On the 17th of August hos- 
tilities were renewed ; and Liitzow’s 
corps, which was employed on the out- 
posts, was almost daily in action. It 
was in the bivouack-hut at Buchen, on 
the Steckenitz, that he began, on that 
day, to compose the warsong ‘ Men 
and Boys ;” which commences with the 
words “ The nation rises, and the 
storm breaks forth.” 

Major Von Liitzow appointed the 
28th of August for an attack which he 
intended to make on the rear of the 
enemy. In the evening, he reached a 
place where some provisions had been 
cooked for the use of the French. With 
these the troops refreshed themselves, 
and then continued their march to a 
forest, not far from Rosenberg; there 
they secreted themselves, while waiting 
for a messenger, who was to bring in- 
formation respecting some short paths 
leading to a camp of the enemy, pitched 
at the distance of about one German 
mile, which was badly defended, and 
upon which they meditated an attack. 
In the mean time, some Cossacks, who 
were stationed upon an eminence for 
the purpose of spying, saw, about seven 
o’clock in the morning, a transport of 
ammunition and provisions approach- 
ing, convoyed by two companies of in- 
fantry : these they resolved to intercept, 
and succeeded. Major Von Liitzow 
ordered the Cossacks, who consisted of 
a hundred mounted men, to make the 
attack in front ; chose one half squad- 
ron to fall upon the enemy in flank, 
and kept the other half inactive, who 
were to cover his rear. He himself led 
on the party who were to attack the 
flanks, Korner, as adjutant, riding be- 
side him. An hour before this, while 
they halted'in the forest, Korner com- 
posed his “‘ Sword-song,” the last poem 
he ever wrote.* In the glimmering 
dawn of the morning of the 26th of An- 
gust, he noted it down in his pocket- 
book, and.was reading it out to a friend, 
when the signal for the onset was given. 

The engagement took place on the 
road which leads from Gadebusch to 
Schwerin, near a wood, which lies 
about half a mile to the west of Rosen- 


*See Ath. Vol. ii. p. 156, 198. Vol. iii, p. 399. 
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berg. ‘The enemy were more numer. . 
ous than had been expected ; but fled, 
after a short resistance, over a narrow 
plain into a neighbouring thicket, as the 
Cossacks had not been sufficiently ex- 
peditious to prevent them, Among 
those who were most brisk in the pur- 
suit was Korner; and there he met that 
glorious death, which he had often an- 
ticipated in bis poems with so much aan- 
imation, 

The sharp-shooters, who had formed 
an ambusii in the under-wood, poured 
from thence a heavy shower of balis up- 
on the cavalry who were in pursuit, 
One of these, after first passing through 
his horse’s neck, hit Koroer in the bel- 
ly, traversed his liver and spine, and de- 
prived him at once of speech and coa- 
sciousness. His features remained un- 
altered, and exhibited no traces of any 
painful sensation. Nothing was omit- 
ted which could possibly have tended 
to restore him; but ail was in vai, 
His friends carefully raised him from 
the ground. One of those, who, while 
a continual fire was direc} to this par- 
ticular point, had hastened to his as- 
sistance, was Friesen ; justly accounted 
one of the most brave, high-minded, 
and accomplished youths, that had ta- 
ken part in this warfare. He followed 
Korner to the grave about half a year 
after. The combat, which, after this 
universal loss, was carried on in the 
most infuriate manner, was soon Over. 
Liitzow’s cavalry bore down upon the 
enemy, who were among the brush- 
wood; and those who could not effect 
their escape, were shot, cut down, or 
taken prisoners. The victims of this 
day’s conflict merited a suitable inter- 
ment: these were, in addition to Kor- 
ner, Count Hardenberg, a promising 
and very prepossessing young man, and 
one of Liitzow’s yagers. The mortal 
remains of the three fallen heroes were 
laid upon waggons, and conducted a- 
long together with the prisoners, with 
that which is denominated the “ trans- 
port-colamn.” 

KGrner was interred under an oak, 
near a mile-stone, situate upon the way 
which leads from Liibelow to Dreik- 
rug, not far from the village of Wobbe- 
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lin, which is about a German mile dis- 
tant from Ludwigslust. He was con- 
signed to the earth by his brothers-in- 
arms, with the honours of war. Among 
the friends who joined to spread the 
turf upon his grave was Von Biren- 
horst, a noble youth, of the most varied 
accomplishments: a few days after, he 
was allotted a dangerous post at the 
battle on the Gohrde. With the words, 
“ Korner, T follow thee!” he rushed 
upon the enemy, and fell, pierced by 
many balls. 

The ground contiguous to the oak, 
together with a circular space which 
surrounds it, was presented to Korner’s 
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father by a German Prince, his Serene 
Highness the reigning Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin. The grave is en- 
compassed by a wall, is planted, and 
distinguished by a monument of cast- 
There also repose the mortal re- 
mains of the sister of the deceased, 
Emma Sophia Louisa: a silent grief 
for the loss of her beloved brother con- 
sumed her vital powers, and allowed 
her only life sufficient for finishing a 
portrait of bim, and makiog a drawing 
of his grave, 

Korver was born at Dresden on the 
23rd of September, 1791. 





PEARCE THE 


Alexandria, (Egypt) August 1820, 


Nathaniel Pearce, so deservedly dis- 
tinguished for his travels* and long resi- 
dence in Abyssinia, for the last year and 
a half since his return from Abyssinia, 
had resided at Cairo, and embarked to 
return to England in a vessel which was 
unfortunately detained by the north- 
westerly winds. He went on shore, 
and was shortly afterwards seized with 
a bilious fever, which, notwithstanding 
the best medical aid the place could af- 
ford, brought him to his end. He died 
on the morning of the 12th of August. 
About twelve days previous to his de- 
cease he made a will, and has left all his 

* See our last vol. p. $7, 118. 
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papers, which are very valuable, to the 
entire disposal of Mr. Salt, with per- 
mission to publish them, remarking in 
his will that it was for him that the facts 
were chiefly collected. Thus has anoth- 
er victim been added to the melancholy 
list of those who have fallen in the cause 
of African research. Mr. Pearce was 
born at East Acton, in Great Britain ; 
and had attained the age of forty. His 
natural talents were great, and in the 
strangely diversified career of his life he 
had acquired an extraordinary fund of 
general information. In writing, he 
describes what he had seen with preci- 
sion, and leads his reader to fancy the 
scene before his eyes. 





JOSEPH ARMITAGE, ES®. 


Jan. 3, 1821. Died, at his house 
near Wakefield, Yorkshire, Joseph Ar- 
mitage, esq. He was of great eccen- 
tricity, and as well known in the world 
of fashion some years ago as any man 
of his time. Latterly be had shut bim- 
selfup from all society ; and although 
possessed of £25000 sterl. a year, his 
mind was completely obscured with the 
idea that he was fast approaching to pov- 
erty,and must go to the parish workhouse, 
Several times lately he wrote to a friend 
in London saying, “ Hasten down and 
sell me up, that I may rest assured of 
food and raiment for the rest of my 

N- arwenevum vot. 9. 


life.’—-His whimsical and very extraor- 
dinary parsimony On some occasions, 
and his unbounded generosity on oth- 
ers, will not soon be forgotten ; and if 
it was necessary to fiud a similar perso- 
nage to fill the chasm made by the death 
of this extraordinary man, it would bea 
matter of no small difficulty. A few 
years ago he was engaged in a very se- 
rious quarrel ; and it being demanded 
of him “ to name time, place, and his 
friend,” he coolly wrote in answer, 
“St. James’s grave-yard, Piccadilly— 
12 o’clock at night—and the sexton of 
the parish.” 
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(Monthly Magazine, Feb.1821.) 


HENRI I. (CHRISTO: HE) EMPEROR OF HAYTI. 


MORE singular character than 

this mulatto emperor has not ap- 
peared in the political world for many 
centuries, Born a slave onthe English 
island of St. Christopher’s about the 
year 1766; he was, on the capture of 
that island by the French carried to 
Cape Frangois, and there sold as a 
slave. His master destined him for his 
cook, and he was brought up accord- 
ingly, and is said to have excelled so 
much in his art as to have been head 
cook at one of the most celebrated tav- 
erns atthe Cape. The revolution of 
France, extending to St. Domingo, 
Christophe, like his brother blacks, at- 
tained his liberty ; and, being of an ac- 
tive disposition and enterprizing spirit, 
he became a leader, and discovered 
some military talent, when acting ander 
the celebrated Touissant. The princi- 
pies of morality were no guides to him, 
e had a command under general Le 
Clerc, and betrayed him. He acted un- 
der Dessalines, and on his death seized 
the supreme power, and styled himself 
Henry king of Hayti. Had he shewn 
the same moderation as Petion and Boy- 
er, be might haye ruled with honour, 
and died Eke the former, universally la- 
mented. But his ferocious disposition 
caused him to be dreaded, and in the 
end to perish by bis own hand. Like 
Buonaparte, every thing must be mili- 
tary with him; he had been well in- 
structed in tactics by the European offi- 
cers under whom he had served, and 
the military post he has established, 
shew his great judgment. On the 
plains of the Cape he built a delightful 
retreat, which he called Sans Souci, and 


a town round it, fortified by bulwarks 
and redoubts, which shew he was con- 
scious of the instability of his power, 
Yet ifany thing could compensate 
in a king for cruelty, Christophe may 
he regarded as a sovereign who attend- 
ed to the welfare of his subjects. He 
placed schools on the system of Mr, 
Lancaster in every town, where male 
children were taught the French and 
English langoages, and arithmetic. 
He administered justice by some excel- 
lent regulations, and established an ap~- 
peal to his state council. But the great 
amount of his army shew his military 
penchant. He kept on foot twenty 
regiments of infantry, two of cavalry, 
a large body of guards most splendidly 
accoutred, and a regiment of women, 
called the Amazons, of which his queen 
was colonel. His court was gay, or 
rather tawdry. Although possessed of 
so much power, andso many of the 
blessings of life, he was conscious that 
bis cruelty had gained him the hatred of 
many of his subjects, and he began to 
prepare to encounter the danger. He 
kept his army full, and amassed great 
treasure ; but his repeated acts of tyr- 
anny caused a conspiracy to be formed 
against him. On the 6th of October 
the insurrection took place, and he then 
found that a tyrant cannot depend even 
on his own army: they deserted him ; 
heretired to Sans Souci, where, to avoid 
falling into the hands of his enemies, he 
did justice on himself. When Buona- 
parte assumed the title of emperor, he 
did the same,and seems to have attempt- 
ed to imitate him in many other res- 


pects. 





NALDI THE BUFFOON,. 


Dec. 15,1820. At Paris, M. Naldi, 
buffo-performer at the Opera. He met 
an untimely death by the bursting of a 
self-acting cooking apparatus. This 
celebrated buffo-performer, having been 
invited to dine with M. Garcia, imme- 
diately on bis arrival with his wife and 


daughter, proceeded to examine the ac- 


celerated process of cooking by the self- 
acting boiler (la marmite autocluve.) 
By an imprudent and fatal inadvertency, 
M. Naldi, with the tongs, stopped the 
valve, aod the compression increased the 
heat to such a degree, that an explosion 
ensued ; the lid of the boiler came in 


contact with his forehead, completely 
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severed the scull and stretched him dead 
at the feet of his daughter. M. Garcia, 
who was near his hapless friend, was not 
seriously wounded ; the steam scorched 
all the upper part of his face, and injured 


Bees, 
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the eyes, but not in any dangerous de- 
gree. Surgical aid-arrived immediately 
after the explosion; but to M. Naldi all 
efforts were unavailing ; he was no more. 





(Gentleman’s Magazine.) 


BEES. 


Sir, 
ERMIT me to lay before your 
readers a few desultory observa- 
tions made during the last seven years 
on the Management of Bees. Being a 
rustic myself, and dwelling in the midst 
of rural scenery, I have formed a strong 
attachment to country pursuits; but 
the management of Bees always gave 
me superior pleasure. 

In the middle of a large garden, sur- 
rounded by hawthorn hedges, I estab- 
lished my colony of workmen. I en- 
closed the space designed for the apiary, 
and protected the hives from winds and 
storms by a reed fence. I provided 
every swarm with a clean straw hive, 
covered with a good coat of thatch, 
impervious to the wind or rain ; the 
hives were placed side by side, like the 
houses in a village, at a respectful dis- 
tance from each other, and from the 
platform of each hive the industrious 
labourers might launch into the air, ex- 
plore the neighbouring flowers, and lay 
all the treasures of the country at my 
feet. The wanderers were not driven 
by distress to range so far, for I filled 
my garden with the sweetest flowers of 
spring, that they might revel in sweets 
at home; but I believe they are prone 
to long journeys. In front of the hives 
Were cultivated the most useful herbs to 
improve the flavour of the honey, and 
among the beds were placed earthen 
pans, filled with water and pebbles, for 
the Bees to alight on. With such ad- 
vantages my colony made me the mest 
grateful returns ; my cellar was filled 
with tubs of metheglin, and my store- 
room embellished with jars of the most 
delicious hoaey. 


“ ° fortunatos nimium, sua s: bona norint, Agrico- 


My hives generally swarmed early, and 
the early: swarms in their turn produced 
early swarms ; but I never permitted 


any hive to send out a second swarm 
the same season: it was against my 
laws and regulations, which were never 
broken. I allotted more room to the 
hives for accommodation, and with this 
they were generally content. When 
the busy scene of summer was over, 
and the Bees a little relaxed from their 
labours, and enjoying a portion of their 
food, when the evenings about Michael- 
mas grew short, and the air coid, I 
carefully weighed every hive, minutely 
i< pected their domestic concerns, aod 
decided their fate. A hive that did not 
weigh 18ibs. I have always condemn- 
ed, as incapable of supporting itself 
during winter ; and invariably selected 
the weightiest hives for my future stock, 
and out of the swarms if possible—as 
Bees will desert an old hive after a cer- 
tain time, and I think a hive should 
not continue to exist more than three 
years, I feel great reluctance in de- 
stroying any of my hives, and a real 
sorrow when the fatal match is applied, 
but true policy points out the necessity 
of destroying those hives that cannot 
encounter the rigours of winter, or they 
must be daily supplied with honey or 
molasses, | 

To extract the honey in its utmost 
purity, [| use an earthen pan standing 
upon a pedestal, and supplied with a 
drain pipe; and after shaving the 
combs with a sharp knife, they are 
placed in the pan to draw off through 
the pipe into jars of different degrees of 
excellence ; the combs are afterwards 
washed to extract every remaining par- 
ticle of sweetness for metheglin; aad 
Mr. Urban is welcome to quaff a gob- 
let of this sparkling beverage of our an- 
cestors, whenever he visits my cottage. 

The last seven years produced 112 
hives, the total weight of which was 
2286lbs, averaged at 2Uibs. per hive, 
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QUEEN MARY’S CROSS. 


HISTORIANS allow such latitude 

to their imaginations, tliat we are 
more certain of truth from those of an- 
cient date than from the modern writer 
who selects bis materials, as Voltaire 
merrily said to Diderot, to suit his sys- 
tem. Butin speaking of Queen Mary, 
we find the most candid simplicity 
shewn by Holinshed. ‘ For,” says he, 
‘“‘ when leaving her own country, she 
was nourished as a banished person ; 
and after fortune began to flatter her in 
that she was honoured with a worthy 
marriage, it was in truth rather a shadow 
of joy to this queen than any comfort 
at all. But beneficial nature had en- 
dowed her with a beautiful face, a well- 
composed body, and excellent wit, a 
mild nature, and a good behaviour, 
which she had artificially furthered by 
courtly education and affable demeanor. 
Whereby at first sight she wan unto her 
the hearts of most, and confirmed the 
love of her faithful subjects.” 

Henry Stewart, the cousin and hus- 
band of Queen Mary, has left, in his ex- 
ample, a lesson worth the study of later 
princes. For with an admirable person, 
an excelling grace in all courtly exerci- 
ses, and a rare portion of the age’s best 
learning, his failure in those moral du- 
ties, which men have agreed to call trivial 
in themselves, was the blight and wreck 
of his prosperity. But his greatest crime 
was that he lived in times when every 
nice offence bore its comment among 
three parties, each mortally adverse to 
the other, but equally eager to debase 
the Stewart family. He was the blossom 
of a decaying tree, and perished not so 
much by his own canker as because the 
stem he grew on gave him no support. 
Whether his jealousy of an Italian me- 
nial was natural, or excited by one of 
those treacherous parties, is under the 
veil of time long past, but his tragical 
end was of more benefit to the friends 
of Mary thanto her enemies, ‘The 
charge of murdering her husband ap- 

ared so atrocious and improbable,that 
amore credible ones were passed over and 


forgotten.— Henry Stewart is said to 
have been strangled witha napkin after 
lingering in a long illness ; and his body 
was found at some distance from the 
house he bad inhabited after it had been 
blown up. In this transaction there 
was such needless and outrageous ex po- 
sure of guilt,that Mary’s advocates were 
very well able to rest their defence not 
so much on the improbability of her 
connivance at ber busband’s death as on 
the wanton absurdity of the deed itself, 
They alleged the craft and ambition of 
her illegitimate brother, the furious and 
busy zeal of the new party in the church, 
and the gracious heedlessness of a gen- 
erous woman educated in an easy court, 
as the true causes of the libels stirred up 
against her. It was too easy to find evil 
motives for those who misjudged her 
conduct, and they wisely left the con- 
duct itself undenied. But the talents 
and the graces of Mary were not enough 
to guide her through the labyrinth of 
such entangled politics. She threw her- 
self into the hands of the Lord Bothwell, 
a nobleman whose character seems to 
have combined all the levities of her 
first busband with the fierceness and 
fraud of her reputed brother. Her most 
partial historian tells us of the festivities 
and mock homage with which this poli- 
tician contrived to feed her fancy and 
her vanity while he beld her in his toils. 
— Proud, open, and generous by na- 
ture, Mary would have been able to re- 
sist threats and bribes from the party 
called her enemies, but she was not on 
ber guard against the flatteries of pre- 
tended friends. During ber residence 
at the Lord Bothwell’s castle, her ears 
were incessantly beguiled by solacing 
declarations of attachment to her cause 
and. person: and. her eyes by the pa- 
geant-spectacles arranged to waste her 
time and degrade her character, She 
did not see her shackles till they were 
rivetted, and Bothwell insisted on a 
recompense for his zeal not less than 
the authority of a husband, Mary 
found herself compelled to yield it, and 
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to make this desperate man, from whom 
she had gained nothing but a short pe- 
riod of false comfort, the master of her- 
self and her destiny. This was the 
triumph of the faction who had em- 
ployed him ; aod thus by decoying her 
into a shameful alliance with one of 
her husband's suspected murderers, 
they at once prepared and justified her 
total ruin, 

When Mary had degraded herself by 
this alliance, the nobility openly cast off 
their allegiance, But to procure from 
her the surrender of her crown, which 
was their secret alm, it was needful to 
divide her from Bothwell, who would 
not have parted willingly with the prize 
he hoped to share. ‘Therefore one of 
their number was deputed to make 
overtures of submission, provided she 
renounced her second husband ; and 
Mary, rendered timid and feeble by 
error, fell into this third snare, and 
committed herself on their own terms 
into the hands of the con{federate no- 
bles. Edinburgh had declared for 
them ; and thither, with a semblance 
of respect and gratitude, they conduct- 
ed a princess who had been in less 
than two years twice a wife, if Both- 
well could be called her husband after 
lawlessly divorcing the mother of his 
only son, 

_ The Queen’s procession through Ed- 
inburgh to Holyrood was thronged as 
usual with gazers and followers ; por 
was the strong influence of her enemies 
sullicient to suppress or contro! the 
acclamations she always excited. On 
this occasion she rode on one of her 
favourite palfreys decked richly with 
silver fringe, and her veil of embroider- 
ed gauze hung over ber face enough to 
tantalize without disappointing curios- 
ity. A woman of ordinary talents 
Would have attempted to interest the 
populace by retirement, mourning 
Weeds, and a face full of sadness; but 
this princess, acting on principles of 
shrewder policy, took care to present 
herself among her enemies with an 
aspect even gayer and more alluring 
than usual. She had in her train the 


i accoutred nobles of her court, and 
ef tirewoman had neglected nothing 
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to adorn her person. ' Crowds of men, 
women, and children, poured from ev- 
ery wyaod in the city, and hung in clus- 
ters on the housetops, to see what re- 
sembled more the pagvant of a triumph- 
ant sovereign than a suspected and de- 
graded widow's. The affability and 
the confiding carelessness of ber de- 
meanour, if it did not convince her en- 
emies of her innocence, had at least the 
charm of an implied reliance on their 
mercy. A few of Knox’s more austere 
adherents slunk away from the crowd, 
and those who condemned the parade 
remained to wonder at it, till they were 
forced to join the clamour of applause. 
She rested on her way to the Karl of 
Morton’s house in Edinburgh; and 
while she leaned from his balcony to 
throw largess among her subjects, a 
troop of women came to kiss the hem 
of her mantle as it hung over, and to 
lay petitions at her feet. The Lord 
Athol, or as others say Kirkaldy of 
Grange, took up one, offered by the 
meanest of the groupe; and when the 
noise of the rebecks ceased, the queen 
bade him continue the music of her 
people by reading their addresses to her. 
He obeyed, and opening the’ first be 
had taken up, found it in the form of 
this letter. 
“ Fayer and good queene, 

“This cometh tra’ one who wishethe 
you all helth and joie inasmuch as 
youre joie much comforts all grivved 
and doubted wives. For if your maj- 
estie can be thus gleesome and praised 
by loyalle foulk, there is no distressed 
or misused woman who may not claim 
to be thocht guileless, and bear an open 
face in all places. Therefore I praie 
your good Majestie to make known 
how moche and how long womynkinde 
may suffer and how far they may synne 
withouten blame. This I rather aske 
than praie, for if our queene taketh 
from us the marke and stamp of what 
is fitting, it beseemeth her to give us a 
new order for our guidance, lest there — 
be none that know what is holie or un- 
holie—Your most fayre and royalle 
self hath had a nobyll husband of 
whom his enemies saie onlie that he 
shewed the synnes of a free and bounti- 








fal nature; which if in hymme they 
needed such deadlie rebuke, need it al- 
so ina wyfe and a queene: Your 
Majestie hath taken awaie from patient 
and meek wyves the glorie of meekness 
and the recompense of a praised name; 
inasmuche as it now seemeth better to 
be brave in aspect and liberalle in cour- 
tesie, than to have an unsoiled name 
and quiet homestead. Therefore it be- 
fitteth your Majestie to provide means 
and lodgment for free-hearted wyves, 
lest not havinge riche apparelle and 
rare beautie they may fall into con- 
tempt: and that braverie be scoffed at 
in ugliness and a stuff kirtle which hath 
praise in beauty and broidery. 

*¢ Let your royalle self compell those 
men who stand at your righte-band to 
judge of their wyves and sisters as it 
hath pleased them to judge their mis- 
tresse ; and if peradventure there be 
one of them who hath a nephew riven 
of his birthright and his Mother’s good 
name, let him not tread on both he- 
cause it is bis will to believe a lonelie 
and weak woman hath had (it may be) 
such misgivings as are but comlie acci- 
dents in your good majestie. 

** Nor let this be cast awaie because 
it cometh fra’ one who hath neither 
husband nor good name, for by those 
accidents I am made worthie to com- 
pare with your Majestie. Moreover 
in an ill repute there is no shame, sith 
your good self beareth it so lightlie ; 
and if the truth be in it, there it still 
evil, as hath been proven by the Manie 
that see none in your Majestie, and by 
your own high grace and favour to him 
who hath caused these mischances to 
his poor wyfe and your liege servante 

“ Ann Botnwe tt.” 

Kirkaldy of Grange, to do him jus- 
tice, was confounded and amazed at 
the unexpected contents of this letter, 
He cast an indirect glance at the Earl of 
Morton, who stood, favoured by his 
low stature, unobserved behind the 
queen. His sinister eye gleamed at 
once with his natural delight in sarcasm, 
and with the hope of building his own 
triumph as a libertine on the Queen’s 


abasement. But Mary read the eyes 
of both her courtiers; and teking her 
son James, then little more than a year - 
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old, into her arms, she beckoned the 
bringer of this bold letter towards the 


balcony. Instead of skulking among’ 


the crowd, the person who had deliver. 
ed it stood still firmiy in her place, with 
her garments muffled round ber, but her 
head uncovered, except by a widow’s 
curch, Mary fixed her large blue eyes 
on the stranger ; and putting a cross of 
jewels Into her infant’s hand, said, with 
that sweet smile which painters and 
historians have loved to imagine, “ Pe- 
titioner, the queen has nothing lett to 
give, but her son promises by this cross 
to amend ail things.’—The unknown 
woman looked up, and at the same 
instant the little prince dropped the cross 
from his hands into her bosom; on 
which she bowed her head low 'y, and 
answered, * My benison on ye! The 
cross is a comforter, and the red rose 
and the thistle may knit together round 
it.” 

Mary was no stranger to Earl Both- 
well’s divorce from the Lady Ann, for 
whom the legendary bailai* which 
bears her name bas excited more inter- 
est than even the historical facts relating 
to her. She looked earnestly at this 
strange and meanly dressed woman ; 
and was surprised to see beauty not in- 
ferior to her own. The gloomy Earl 
of Morton smiled at the blush of shame 
and remorse which reddened Mary’s 
brow, aud withdrew her from the gaze 
of the crowd—the last that ever beheld 
her in Edinburgh as their queen. 

Something more than twenty years 





* “ Balow, my babe, lie still and sleep, 
It grieves me sair to see thee weep ; 
If thou'll be silent, 1’ll be glad, 
Thy moaning makes my heart fu’ sad— 
Balow,my babe !—thy mither’s joy ! 
Thy father breeds me sair annoy. 

2. 
When he began to seek my love, 
And with his sacred words to move, 
His feigning fause and flatt’ring cheer 
To me that time did nocht appear. 
But now I see that crue! he 
Cares neither for my babe nor me. 
3, 

Balow, my sweet one! spare thy tears 
To weep when thou hast wit and years: 
Thy gricfs are gathering to a sum— 
God grant thee patience when they comme ! 
Born to prociaim a mother’s shame, 
A father’s fall, a traitor’s name.” 
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passed bet ween this period and the 
time of Mary’s fatal trial, Her long 
absence and imprisonment had molli- 
fied her common enemies; the regent 
Earl of Morton had perished by as- 
gassination ; Buchanan was no more, 
and the flame excited by their zeal 
against her was sinking under the 
ysual influence of time and changing 
interests. But of all the partizans that 
maintained her innocence, none were 
more strenuous than the uncle and 
brother of Lady Aon Bothwell, the 
divorced wife of the ruined and expa- 
triated Earl, Of their sister’s fate 
they chose to know nothing: it was 
believed that she had withdrawn into 
one of the few convents still left in ex- 
jstence, and ber infant son had been 
heard of no more. Forsaken and 
disinherited, this unhappy boy would 
have had few chances of notice from the 
family of his proscribed father, and his 
mother’s seized the opportuoity afford- 
ed hy her divorce, to usurp the lands 
which should have been his birthright. 
His mother gave him the Queen’s cross, 
and advised him to assume a name less 
hated, 

Near one of these ruined convents, 
in the night of an unruly October-day, 
three men assembled at the sound of a 
whistle blown by a young shepherd, 
whose flock were browzing on the dark 
brown heather which then clothed the 
valley of Dundrennan. ‘The moon 
is.up again in the west,’ said the youth, 
as he fanned intoa flame the red faggot 
under a nook of tue cloister—* the 
moon is up, and the queen has escaped !’ 

‘Escaped !’ answered the Lord 
Maxwell, sheathing bis dirk in the 
earth on which he sat—* then let the 
dry sod keep it bright, for there will 
be use for it—Mary escaped from Eli- 
zabeth’s clutch !—what now becomes 
ofthe baronies of Bothwell 2” 

‘To whom,’ said Herries of Caer- 
laverock, ‘could she have given them 
better than to the brother of his father ? 
—There is small need, Maxwell, to be 
doubting who will have the forest when 
the doe is in our hands.—Have ye 
made the bed ready, Fahm, and all 
gear fitting for a lady ?” 

‘Fresh beather and new hay,’ te- 
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turned the lad, to whom the name of 
Fahm was given not unaptly. For the 
most grim and deformed imp created 
by Scottish superstition is called thus, 
and the companions of this young mau 
had accustomed him to bear it in deris- 
ion, because his distorted shape and 
wild countenance accorded fully with 
their notion of night-goblins, Present- 
ly another and softer whistle was blown 
among the cloisters, and the two Scotch 
nobles ran out to receive their comrades, 
The foremost made a sign expressive of 
their full success ; and lifting a woman 
from the horse that bore her, the 
placed her on the ground, and vanished 
among the shadows of the valley. 

‘You are welcome, our Jady and 
mistress, said Caerlaverock, ‘to this 
place, which gave you shelter on a 
worse journey. The wild fox and the 
roe have lived here where the altar- 
stone stood, but we will swear faith on 
our swords,’ 

The queen seemed faint with her 
long and toilsome journey, and sat 
down on the bed of beather prepared 
for her in the eloister, By the red 
light of the torch which her adberents 
ventured to place near it, they saw her 
hair had grown grey and her face wan 
with suffering, The clear keen blue 
eye remained, but the lovely roundness 
of the cheek and chin, the smooth alabas- 
ter forehead, and the lips so enchanting 
in their promise, were all faded into 
ghastliness, 

‘ Be of good cheer, madam,’ rejoin- 
ed Herries :—*‘ this is not Dundrennan 
as it was when you reposed here on 
your way to England—this is a ruin 
such as poor Scotland is, but it has gal- 
lant hearts in it, and the queen’s pres- 
ence makes it holy again.’ 

‘The queen put ber hood aside, and 
raised herself on an arm still full of 
beauty. ‘ Methinks,’ she said, look- 
ing composedly round her, * my court 
is small, and there might have been 
more to welcome me. But I am not 
so rich it friends as to cast away even 
the angracious, else I might say the 
Lord Maxwell seemeth as if he had not 
wished my safe coming.’ 

*No, madam,” said Lord Maxwell, 
sternly, ‘I have not wished it, For. 
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this is the second trial that hath 
befallen you, and it pleases brave men 
better to see courage than cunning. 
And I had rather that my queen had 
met her judges with a quiet and firm 
spirit, than dwelt with thieves and 
brawlers to buy their help. 

‘ That is,’ replied Mary, ‘ my Lord 
Maxwell is ill pleased that T have 
taken aid from poor and unlettered men 
when great ones had none to spare me.’ 

‘ Service is not always friendship,’ 
answered the Scotch knight; ‘ and 
safety is not among knaves, There 
were noble and true men in Scotland 
who would have helped their mistress 
if she had trusted them and helped her- 
self. But she put her secrets into the 
hands of serving-men, and took coun- 
sel among ruffians, They who have 
helped her back to Scotland, have need 
of her as a corner-stone for their own 
fortunes, and then they will hew it 
into pieces.’ 

‘And what fortunes has Lord Max- 
well built,’ returned Mary, ‘ that he 
needs no help from me ?” 

‘My name is Adam Hepburn, and 
my father’s name was Bothwell.’ 

The queen seemed palsied by this 
answer, Yet though her lips trembled 
and grew dark, her eyes bad a sunny 
brightness in them—* Thou art Both- 
well’s son,’ she exclaimed—‘ yet thou 
comest here to serve Mary Stewart ? 

“Why should I not serve Mary 
Stewart ?” said the young man, haugh- 
tily. ‘It was not by her crime that 
my mother was divorced and cast 
aside. It was my father’s frailty that 
made him a buyer of false witnesses 
and a teacher of perjury to set himself 
free. My mother was stained and de- 
graded by plotters, yet she was inno- 
cent—therefore I will believe Mary 
Stewart may be guiltless. My mother’s 
good name was sold for a price, and 
her most innocent deeds wrested and 
shaped into harlotry—why may I not 
think my queen wrongfully accused ?— 

I avenge my mother by defending all 
that are persecuted.’ 

‘Adam Hepburn!’ said the queen, 
raising her voice to.a shrill scream, ‘ tell 
me truly if it was thy means brought 
me hither ?” 
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‘Mary Stewart,’ answered Bothwell’s 
son—‘to think thee an unhappy woman, 
and a queen worthy our country is not 
the same. Thy familiar courtesy has 
made men fools; and the folly which a 
homely matron ought not to nourish, a 
queen should both fear and scorn. Men 
will not dally for smiles alone when a 
woman’s hand holds the key of an ex- 
chequer: and [ will not be one of those 
who would give thee a crown to play 
with, though I am here to defend the 
last olshis thou hast left thyself.’ 

As the young knight spoke, the grisly 
shepherd-boy, who had witnessed the 
queen’s arrival, suddenly threw the torch 
from its place. In an instant the ruined 
cloister was filled with armed men, to 
whom his treachery had given this sig- 
nal, Herries sprang from the bearth 
where he had kept watch, and joined his 
dirk to the Lord Maxwell’s, but their 
desperate courage was vain. Mary was 
conveyed back to Fotheringay-castle, 
and her brief escape known only to the 
few who soon after witnessed her death 
upon a scaffold. Some wandering for- 
agers, perhaps the band whose base aid 
Mary had fatally trusted, found and bu- 
ried the body of her second husband’s 
unfortunate son, covered with mortal 
wounds, and distinguished only by the 
cross of jewels which she had given to 
Lady Ann Rothwell in that day when 
the graces of her beauty almost atoned 
for her errors. And those errors were 
more than fully atoned by her long mis- 
eries and warning example. 

Fahm, the treacherous agent of these 
ruftians, received the cross as his share of 
their booty, and secured also a paper 
found under the buff coat worn by one 
of the slain. The seal and part of the 
envelope were crushed and steeped in 
blood, but he decyphered this remnant 
of the contents, and thought himself 
richly repaid by what seemed a letter 
from Mary to her brother’s son. 

*T thank you for shewing me in my 
day of trouble the strength and truth of 
your affection, Your father also bad 
his days of trouble, which shewed him 
who were his real friends. In those 
times he found shelter, comfort, and help 
from hissister. But it fits men to forget 


when they dare not be grateful. 
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‘Your father’s sister returns to this 
country to ask justice, not alms, 
she demands would not impoverish her 
opponent—but that opponent is gracious 
and splendid—she is only a defenceless 
woman, grown old in years and affliction 
—widowed in the truest sense of that 
word ; and she returns alter long ab- 
sence to a place where those who loved 
her are dead, and those who knew her 
best are feeble and poor. 

‘She thanks her kindred for leaving 
her alone in the struggle. ‘They have 
helped her to shew what courage will 
do for integrity, and time for justice, 
For all this she thanks them; and while 
she forgets their unkindness, she will 
also forget that she designed them to 
partake her prosperity. —The rest was 
illegible, and the torn envelope seemed 
a copy of Lady Ano Bothwell’s letter 
to the queen, 

Fahm determined to preserve this re- 
lic as a step to his future fortunes. By 
extracting a diamond from the cross, he 
found means to reach England, and to 
subsist in secret till the accession of 
Queen Mary’s son, James I. called forth 
all her friends) By decent attire and 
sufficient courage he procured access to 
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Cecil had been the prime-minister of 
Mary’s enemy, it was well-known that 
he had reason to expect favour from her 
son. Fahm humbly represented himself 
as a servant of the Stewart-family, and 
shewed the cross, the letter, and its 
bloody envelope, as tokens of its truth. 
The Secretary looked shrewdly at the 
paper, and replied, ‘ How knowest thou 
that this letter is Queen Mary’s ?— 
Might it not have been as fittingly writ- 
ten by the Lady Ann Bothwell to her 
brother who shut his door on her ?’— 
‘Ay, sir,’ said the bold rogue—‘ but 
your excellency knows it would be for 
the queen’s credit to shew this abroad, 
and say nothing of Lady Ann’s letter to 
her grace, which was a nipping one, and 
did her much harm. They be both 
good brands to light a fire with among 
the folk: but a queen ’s wrongs are more 
than a geatlewoman’s,—and the — ’s 
letter is wittier than Lady Ann’s. 
‘ Thou liest,’ answered the Secretary of 
State—‘ I wrote them both myself.’ 
Fahm was seized the next day as a 
thief, and history informs us be was the 
only man hanged by James I. without 
a trial ;—a retribution rash in an Eng- 
lish King, but well worthy a place in 





Secretary Cecil, as he journeyed to pay the Annals of Justice. V. 
his court to the new sovereign. Though 
(Monthly Magazine.) 


‘‘ DEAR IS THE BROW WHERE TRESSES ARE WAVING.” 


BY GEORGE RATHBONE. ‘ 


DEAR is the brow where tresses are waving, 
Silky and soft of the chesnut hue, 
Dear is the smile, like magic enslaving, 
But dearer the heart that is open and true. 
Dear are the sallies of wit that flashes 
So keen from those orbs of the brightest blue, 
And the feeling that lurks in the jetty lashes, 
But dearer the heart that is open and true. 


Dear are those tints when the warm blood gushes, 
Suffuses the cheek with a crimson hue, 
Till the love-fraught eye is lit with blushes, 
But dearer the heart that is open and true. 
Dearer to me than the warrior’s laurel, 
Or the pomp ofa palace, enjoy’d by a few, 
Is a kiss from those whitened lips of coral, 
And a throb from the heart that is open and trae. 


Liverpool, Jan. 1, 1821. 
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KNIGHT TOGGENBURG. 


BY SCHILLER. 


“0O Knight! a sister’s love for thee 
My bosom has eonfess’d ; 

Then ask no other love fram me, 

Nor wound a faithful breast. 
If cold to thee that love appears, 

Go, Knight! unmurmuring go— 

And dry those sad and silent tears— 
I know not why they flow.” 


He heard—embrac’d her, but his tongue 
No agony betray’d ; 

Then wildly broke away, and sprung 
On his war-horse array’d ; 

And straight to his Switzer-vassals he 
Issues his high command, 

To wear the Cross of Calvary 
And speed to the Holy Land. 


There many a deed of glory bright 
Prociaim’d his fame around ; 

And wherever there raged the bloodiest fight, 
There, there was the hero found. 

His name alone could appa! the heart 
Of the fiercest infidel— 

But his spirit still groan’d with the secret smart, 
That nothing on earth could heal. 


He bore that pang through a long. long year : 
He could bear that pang no more 5 
Nor glory’s crowns, nor victory’s cheer 
That inner pang could cure. 
A ship he sees on Joppa’s strand 
With all its sails display’d ; 
And he speeds away io his father-land, 
By favouring winds convey'd 


And swift he flew to the castle-gate 
‘That guards his ange} dear: 

When O! what terrible accents grate 
On his horror-stricken ear. 

** She wears the Veil so pure and blest, 
And is the Bride of Heaven : 

And yesterday was the marriage-feast 
{n the holy convent given.” 


And he left, and left alas! for ever, 
His father’s castle then— 
Abandon’d his bright arms—and never 
He mounted his steed again. 
And the warrior’s praise was heard no more, 
Unknown was the stranger’s fame ; 
For the coarse, cold garment of hair he wore 
Conceal’d his noble frame, 


Atthe end of the dusky Linden aile 
Where the holy convent stood, 
His own hands rais’d a humble pile, 
A hut of straw and wood. 
And there he watch'd from the morning's break 
To the evening’s hour of peace— 
And silent Hope oft flush’d his cheek, 
As he sat in loneliness. 


For hours and hours he speechiess sate, 
His eye on the convent above ; 

Until he heard the window grate 
Of his Heaven-devoted love— 

Until he saw her shadow bright 
In the dark and lonely cell: 

In his eye, it fili’d the vale with light, 
Soft—pure—ineffable. 


Then satisfied he sunk to rest : 
His spirit own'd no pain, 

But liv’d upon the hope so blest 
To see that shade again. 

And thus for many a day and year 
The tranquil Pilgrim sate, 

(Nor heav’d a sigh, nor shed a tear) 
To hear the window grate— 


Until he saw her shadow bright 
Soft—-beaming from above, 

Filling the gladden’d vale with light, 
And purity and love. 

And so he sate, and so he fell 
A corpse all stiff and chill : 

His dim eye fix’d upon the cell 
Of his loved ange! still. 
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(Monthly Magazine.) 


New and interesting Particulars relative to the RIMA or BREAD FRUIT 
TREE (4rtocarpus Incisa.) By M. LEESON. 


N its botanical relations, the bread 

fruit tree is a species of the Arto- 
carpus genus of Forster, In the sex- 
ual system of Linnzus, it is of the 
Monecia Monandria tribe, and must 
not be confounded with a dwarf palm 
tree, a native of Atrica,—which equal- 
ly bears the name of bread fruit tree. 
It affords an agreeable sustenance to, 
some tribes north of the Cape. The 


genus at large comprehends the follow- 
ing species :—1. The bread fruit tree, 
or jaquier, that forms the object of this 
notice. —2. The Jaca, or Jaquier of 
the Indies.—3. The Heterophyllous 
Jaquier.—4, The shaggy or hairy Ja- 
quier, (hirsuta) of Rheede; and, 5. 
The Jaquier of the Philippines. The 
flowers are monoie, or male and female 
on the same tree. The inhabitants of 
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Amboyna call it Kullusutan; those of 
Java and Madura have named it Soc- 
cumbidji kaler; and the natives of Ota- 
heite designate it by the word Ooroo. 
The stock or trubk, which contains a 
milky juice, rises to a height of more 
than forty feet. ‘The wood is soft, yel- 
lowish, and light. The trunk is up- 
right, the bark greyish, and in cracks or 
crevices ; its cimex, or top part, ample 
and round, branches numerous and 
wide-spreading ; the lower ones reach 
out horizontally. The leaves are point- 
ed, petiolated, very large, and deeply 
tinged, on each side, with a beautiful 
green. Each leaf about 18 inches 
long, and from eight to ten broad. The 
flowers are succeeded by a savoury 
fruit, the size of a Cantaloup melon, 
with a rough surface or coating, and a 
thick skin ; the kernel or food is at first 
white, but yellowish in its advance to 
maturity. The fruit grows either ad- 
hering to the trunk, or on the large 
branches, seldom on the smaller ones, 

As for the country of the Rima, it 
has been long known in the Moluccas, 
in the Marian Isles, and in Celebes; 
but it seems to have been little appre- 
ciated in those climates. It is only 
since the discovery of the Eastern Isl- 
ands, in the South Sea, that this tree, 
or rather a variety of it, has risen to 
celebrity. ‘The bread fruit tree grows 
abundantly in those islands, and consti- 
tutes a principal resource of the people 
that inhabit them. It has been trans- 
planted by the Europeans into some of 
their West India possessions, and it ap- 
pears to thrive as well as on its natal 
soil. 

The fruit is not the only part of this 
vegetable which i8 useful. With the 
liber, or second bark, the Otaheitean 
composes the pagnon, or cloth, that en- 
velopes his body; with the trunk he 
forms his habitation, as also the funeral 
morai that is to contain his remains, 
Some parts of it are used in the con- 
struction of his pirogue, or war canoe. 
The leaves serve for table linen and 
utensils; over them, he lays his broiled 
pork and other food, prepared by the 
branches set on fire. Lastly, from a 
thick juice, which oozes from the bark 
When cut into, he makes a sort of glue, 
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that helps certain substances to take 
very brilliant colours. 
Captain Wallis has explained the 


‘manner in which the natives of Ota- 


heite and Owarree dress the bread fruit 
for eating. First, they broil it, placing 
it in a bole in the earth, containing 
stones that bave been well heated.— 
Over these, the fruit of the Rima is laid, 
and the orifice of the cavity is covered 
with another stone, to prevent the heat 
from escaping too rapidly. ‘This ope- 
ration of cooking does not take up 
much time; there is, generally, as a 
culinary adjunct to it, a sour fruit, not 
good in itself, but giving an agreeable 
flavour to the proper relish of the bread 
fruit. 

This fruit can only be gathered fresh 
through eight months of the year; and 
it requires a certain economical process 
to keep it in the months of September, 
October, November, and December.— 
Each islander prepares a particular in- 
strument of wood, worked with the 
valve of some mollusca shells, and al] 
the fruit that he can gather, he trans- 
forms into a tartish pasie, called there, 
mahie. ‘The paste undergoes a kind of 
fermentation, which makes it fit to keep 
a long time, or till the next gathering. 
Another precaution consits in the cul- 
tivation of the tree, on their hills, where 
the fruit will hold out when the trees of 
the plains are exhausted, Such as have 
been improvident must content them- 
selves with cocoas,which are but rare, or 
with any sour and disagreeable fruits 
that they cao find. 

In its wild state this fruit, covered 
with a thick pulp, contains oblong 
grains, somewhat pointed at the two 
ends, of the size of a common olive. 
By culture a thick pulp is produced, 
very white, mealy before ripe, gelati- 
nous and yellowish at maturity ; the 
taste like that of wheat bread, mixed 
with the artichoke. 

Like some other fruits, this has pass- 
ed from the table of the servants to that 
of the master; though, at first, intend- 
ed for the negro slaves, it is occasional- 
ly boiied, and preferred to the decoc- 
tions of maize, or manioc. It also 


leaves a sediment well adapted to the 
making of very palatable pastry, 
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Tt would be a practicable measure to 
dry the bread fruit bread, cutting it into 
thin slices, at a slow fire, so as to ex- 
tract the mucous sugar that it contains. 
It might then, with the help of hot wa- 
ter, become serviceable to seamen. 

‘ Some ancient travellers report that, 
in their times, the bread fruit tree was 
a source of subsistence to nations in- 
habiting the south of Asia. Encomi- 
ums have been lavished on it by Dam- 


_ pier, Anson, Wallis, Carteret, Cook, 


Solander, and others, and more especial- 
ly within the last 50 years. 

Captain Cook’s account of it is as 
follows : “ The bread fruit grows on a 
tree about the size of a small oak ; its 
leaves, of an oval figure, are frequently 
a foot and a half in length ; they are 
deeply indented, like those of the fig- 
tree, which they reseinble in the con- 
sistence, colour, and white milky juice 
which they emit, when broken into. 
The fruit is nearly the size and shape 
of a child’s head ; the surface is com- 
posed of a sort of net-work, covered 
with a light skin, and there is a core, 
the size of the handle of a stall knife. 

“The eatable substance is between 
the skin and the core; it is as white as 
snow, and has a consistence somewhat 
firmer than new bread. Before eating, 
it is divided into three or four parts, 
and broiled. The taste, though insipid, 
gives arelish like that of a crum of 
wheat bread, mixed with Jerusalem ar- 
tichoke.” 

From the voyage, &c. of Durand, 
to Senegal, there seems to be another 
species of this plant in Western Afri- 
ca: the following are his words: “ In 
the countries about Sierra Leone, there 
is a bread fruit tree which, ata dis- 
tance, might be taken for an old apple 
tree. It grows abundantly in low and 
sandy districts. The fruit is about the 
size of acommon apple; when fresh, 
the food is very nourishing, and tastes 
like gingerbread, but when too old it 
becomes insipid.” 

The French as well as the English, 
have made voyages to fetch away the 
plant. Captain Bligh was twice dis- 

tched, by the latter, on this mission. 
Though deserted by the greater part of 
his crew, he landed in the Bay of Cou- 
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pang, after traversing seas of an im- 
mense extent, with a few faithful com. 
panions, in aslight canoe. There Nel- 
son, the botanist, died, who had the 
care of the bread fruit plants, and soon 
after, Riedlé, the head gardener in an 
expedition to the Austral regions, was 
interred in a corner of the same land. 

The voyager Sonnerat, who was a 
commissary in the French marine, 
brought away some plants of the Ja- 
quier from the Isle of Lucon, to the 
Isle of France. The Intendant Poivre 
carefully superintended their culture, 
and the plantations prospered, Anoth- 
er variety was introduced by M. Labil- 
lardiére, into the Isle of France, and it 
bore fruit, for the first time, in 1800, 
Transported thence into the West In- 
dies, it was speedily naturalized ; but 
the soil of Cayenne has been uncom- 
monly favourable to its growth and 
multiplication. The tree thrives also, 
with due culture, in Jamaica. 

If its diffusion were once become 
general, itis highly probable that the 
ripe fruit might afford a paste that 
would be an excellent anti-scorbutic, 
and prove a substitute for the krout 
used by seamen, The seeds of the plant 
may be parched or boiled, like chesnuts. 

The seamen will find the succulent 
food of the Rima to eat more delicious, 
if he drink with it the emulsive beverage 
contained in the ligneous coating of the 
cocoa, But some attentions are requisite 
in the use ; the properties of the fruit 
are naturally laxative, and if is eaten too 
ripe, the rima may occasion dysenteries, 
a malady that frequently proves fatal in 
hot countries. 

In the islands of the Pacific, each in- 
dividual plants about a dozen of these 
trees for posterity, and this number 
suffices to prevent a sensible decrease 
in their growth. 

Like the sugar cane and banana tree, 
which, from culture, have lost the facul- 
ty of re-production in their seeds, the 
bread fruit tree may easily be multiplied 
by sprigs or slips taken from the root. 
In Europe it will only grow in hot- 
houses ; but hopes are indulged that it 
may be naturalized in Italy, Sicily, and 
even in the south of France. 
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EGAN’S ** LIFE IN LONDON,’’* 


[NX these days, when every man who 

can read calls himself a man of letters, 
and all who can write set up for authors ; 
when almost every branch of literature 
has been stripped, and little remains but 
to begin at the beginning again ; no 
small share of praise is due to the inge- 
nious aod daring author, who strikes 
into a new path, and presents to the 
public view an object which has never 
been seen before, or has been forgotten. 

This is the great merit of the author 
of the book before us. It is unneces- 
gary to say one word on Mr Egan's 
previous literary achievements. Box- 
iana and the Sporting Anecdotes will 
form the monument of his talents “ wre 
perennius” while taste and science exist 
in the world. No man who knows the 
use of his fists but will confess with 
grateful delight how much he has been 
indebted to the first of these works, in 
which Mr. Egan has proved his legiti- 
mate claims to the laurels of the celebra- 
ted Captain Godfrey, with whom he en- 
joys the reputation of being the only 
eminent authors who have written works 
of fancy without fiction, though they 
have sometimes indulged in fibbing 
when relating matters of fact. 

Mr. Egan’s present work is not con- 
fined to the ring ; he has taken a sub- 
ject as inexhaustible as human nature, 
and as extensive as the world’s epitome ; 
London! He has represented in the 
person of his hero, a gentleman by 
birth and education, of a manly gene- 
rous temper, liberal ideas, good consti- 
tution, and large fortune, determined to 
see life. This purpose he pursues with 
ali the ardour of youth, and with that 
determination to do well whatever he 
chooses to do, which characterises a man 
of genius. He is quite successful ; and 
aiier having gone through all the grada- 
tions, suffered all their consequences, 
and paid in hard experience the only 
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* Life in London, or the Day and Night Scenes of 
Jerry Hawthorn, Esq. and his elegant friend Corin- 
thian Tom, in their Rambles and Sprees through 
the Metropolis, &e. By Pierce Egan, Author of 
Sporting Anecdotes. 


coin current upon such occasions, he 
“relates his adventures for the benefit of 
fire-side heroes, and sprightly maidens, 
who may feel a wish to see life, without 
receiving a scratch.” Jerry Hawthorn 
is a raw, whose education the Corinthi- 
an has undertaken to finish, and who 
seems to have been introduced for the 
purpose of setting off by his inexperi- 
ence, the elegant accomplishments of 
our hero. In the author’s words, “ the 
grand object of this work is an attempt 
to pourtray what is termed seeing life, 
in all its various bearings upon society, 
from the bigh-mettled Corinthian of St. 
James’, swaddled in luxury,to the needy 
flue-faker(1) of Wapping, born without 
a shirt, and not a bit of scran(2) in his 
cup, to allay his piteous cravings. Life 
in London is the spot in view, and pro- 
vided the chase is turned to a good 
account, seeing life will be found to 
have its advantages, and upon this cal- 
culation, whether an evening is spent 
over a bottle of Champaigne at Long’s, 
or in taking a third of a daffy(3) at Tom 
Belcher’s, if the mind does not decide 
it barren, then the purposes are gained, © 
Equally so in waltzing with the angelics 
at my lady Fubb’s assembly,at Almacks, 
or sporting a toe at Mrs. Snook’s hop 
at St. Kits’, among the pretty straw 
damsels and dashing - chippers, if a 
knowledge of life, an acquaintance with 
character, and the importance of com- 
parison, are the ultimate results.—’ 
“A peep at Bow-street office—a 
stroll through Westminster Abbey—a 
lounge at the Royal Academy—an hour 
assed with the eccentrics—a_ strut 
through the lobbies of the Theatres— 
and a trot on Sundays in Rotten-row, 
have all turned to account. Even if 
out of wind, and compelled to make a 
stand still over the Elgin marbles, at 
the British Museum, it will be found, 
that the time has not been misapplied. 
Washing the ivory(4) with a prime 





(1) Chimney Sweeper. 
2) Food ‘ wi 


(2) : 
(3) Third of a quartern of gi 
(4) ‘leeth. » as 
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screw(5) under the spi/:es(6) in St. 
George’s-fields, er in tossing off on the 
sly some tape(7) with a pal, undergoing 
a three months preparation(8) to come 
out as a new member of society, is a 
scene that developes a great deal of the 
human heart.” 

The task is a difficult one, and but 
few men can execute it. The moralist 
May reason upon the virtues and vices, 
passions, habits, and circumstances by 
which in the abstract man is acted upon ; 
but he cannot detect the poisonous drug 
which lurks at the bottom of pleasure’s 
chalice, nor chase the hiddeuo serpent 
from the bed of roses, which lies iuvit- 
ingly in the path. Seneca would make 
but an indifferent second in a turn-up ; 
—and what constable of the night 
would take Plato’s word for a gentle- 
man’s appearing before a magistrate in 
the morning? It is the experienced 
dupe who makes the sage adviser ; he 
whose bark has been damaged by it, 
can best point out the insidious rock. 
Of the utility of such a work there can 
be no doubt, while London abounds as 
it does with imposture and temptation. 
As far as it has proceeded, (the three 
first numbers only having been publish- 
ed,) it is executed with considerable 
taste and truth, and deserves to fill a 
respectable rank among works of prac- 
tical philosophy. It is one of the most 
amusing books lately published; for 
our own parts, but perhaps we are par- 
tial, we prefer it to many of the sketches 
of mankind which have appeared since 
the days of the Spectator. ‘ Le Franc 
Parleur” does not speak half so plainly 
as our hero, “* L’ Hermite de la Chaus- 
see d’Antin” leads too retired a life, and 
the Hermit in London too dandyish and 
vapid a one to compare with him. 
Geoffrey Crayon presents mere sketches 
While Corinthian Tom gives finished 
portraits; with all the delicacy and 
precision of Gerard Douw he unites the 





(5) Turnkey. 

(6) Belonging to the King’s Bench, formerly called 
Ellenborough’s, now Abbott’s teeth. 

(7) Gin ; but spirituous liquors not being admitted 
into any prison, they are disguised under various ap- 
pellations. 

(8) White washing; bat this old phrase is now near- 
ly obsolete. 
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boldness of Rubens, and the intimate 
knowledge of Teniers. 

Mr. Egan, perhaps anticipating the 
objections which the unlearned might 
entertain agaiost the modern Greek, 
which he has so beautifully and so 
necessarily introduced in his book, has 
the following apologetic note :-— 

“] am aware that some of my read. 
ers of a higher class of society may feel, 
or seem to think, that I bave introduced 
a little too much of the slang, but IT am 
anxious to render myself pertectly intel- 
ligent to all parties. Half the world 
are up to it; and it is my intention to 
make the other half downto it. Life in 
London demands this sort of demonstra- 
tion. A kind of cant phraseology is 
current from one end of the metropoiis 
to the other. Indeed, even in the time 
of Lord Chesterfield he complained of 
it. In some females of the highest rank 
it is as strongly marked, as in dingey 
draggle-tailed Sall, who is compelled to 
dispoze of a few sprats to turn an honest 
penny. ‘The duchess at the Opera, in- 
forms the countess of a row which oc- 
curred on the last evening with as much 
sang froid as Carrotty Poll mentions to 
a Coster Monger, the lark she was en- 
gaged in at a gin-spinner’s, and in being 
turned out of the panny got her ogles 
took measure of for a suit of mourn- 
ing.” 

“Therefore some allowance is to be 
made for an author who is compelled to 
write under a subdued tone of expres- 
sion, in order to keep his promise with 
the public, that ‘the modest it is trusted 
will not have occasion to turn aside with 
disgust, nor the moralist to shut the book 
offended.—’ In fact, in many instances 
the language of real life is so very strong, 
coarse, and even disgusting, that in con- 
sequence of keeping the above object in 
view, the points of many a rich scene 
are in danger of being frittered away ; 
nay, of being almost reduced to tameness 
and insipidity.” 

We have but one word to say to Mr. 
Egan in the way of caution. He some- 


times, in an excess of that liberality of 
sentiment which is so remarkable in him, 
forgets to pay proper attention to the 
rules of grammar. Let this be mended. 
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LIVING POETS——WORDSWORTH. 


Blessings be on him and immortal praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares, 
The Peet who on earth hath made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays !— 


PYALsE doctrines of taste can en- 
dure only for a little season, but 

the productions of genius are “ for all 
time.” Its discoveries cannot be lost— 
its images will not perish—its most del- 
icate influences cannot be dissipated by 
the changes of times and of seasons, 
It may be a curious and interesting 
question, whether a poet laboriously 
builds up bis fame with purpose and 
judgment, or, as has most falsely been 
said of Shakspeare, “ grows immortal 
in his own despite ;” but it cannot af- 
fect his highest claims to the gratitude 
and admiration of the world. If Mil- 
ton preferred Paradise Regained to 
Paradise Lost, does that strange mis- 
take detract from our revering love ? 
What would be our feeling towards 
critics, who should venture to allude to 
itas a proof that his works were un- 
worthy of perusal, and decline an ex- 
amination of those works themselves on 
the ground that his perverse taste suffi- 
ciently proved his want of genius ? 
Yet this is the mode by which popular 
Reviewers have attempted to depreciate 
Wordsworth—they have argued from 
his theories to his poetry, instead of 
examining the poetry itself—as if their 
reasoning was better than the fact in 
question, or as if one eternal image set 
up in the stateliest region of poesy, bad 
not value to outweigh all the truths of 
criticism, or to atone for all its errors ! 

‘Take, for example, the folowing 
picture of masses of vapour receding 
among the steeps and summits of the 
Mountains, after a storm, beneath an 
azure sky; the earlier part of which 
seems almost like another glimpse of 
Milton’s heaven ; and the conclusion of 
Which impresses us solemnly with the 
most awful visioas of Hebrew proph- 
ecy : 

. ———* A step, 

A single step, which freed me from the skirts 

Of the blind vapour, opened to view 

Glory heyond all giory ever seen 


By waking sense or by the dreaming soul— 

The appearance instantaneously disclosed, 

Was of a mighty city—boldly say 

A wilderness of building, sinking far 

And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth 

Far sinking into splendour—without end ! 

Fabrice it seemed of diamond and of gold, 

With alabaster domes and silver spires ; 

And blazing terrace upon terrace high 

Uplifted : here serene pavilions bright 

In avenues disposed ; there towers begirt 

With battlements that on their restless fronts 

Bore stars, illumination of all gems! 

O “twas an unimaginable sight ; 

Clouds, mists, streams, watery rocks and emerald 

turf, 

Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky, 

Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed, 

Molten together, and composing thus, 

Each lost in each, that marvellous array 

Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 

Fantastic pomp of structure without name, 

In fleecy folds voluminous enwrapped. 

Right in the midst, where interspace appeared, 

Of open court, an object like a throne 

Beneath a shining canopy of state 

Stood fix’d ; and fix’d resemblances were seem 

To implements of ordinary use, 

But vast in size, in substance glorified ; 

Such as by Hebrew prophets were beheld 

In vision—forms uncouth of mightiest power, 

For admiration and mysterious awe !” 
Excursion, B. I. 


Contrast with this the delicate grace 
of the following picture, which repre- 
sents the white doe of Rylstone—that 
most beautiful of mysteries—on her 
Sabbath visit to the grave of her saint- 
ed lady :— 


* Soft—the dusky trees between 
And down the path through the open green 
Where is no living thing to be seen ; 
And through yon gateway where is found, 
Beneath the arch with Ivy bound, 
Free entrance to the church-yard ground ; 
And right across the verdant sod 
Towards the very house of God ; 
—Comes gliding in with lovely gleain, 
Comes gliding in serene and slow, 
Soft and silent as a dream, 
A solitary Doe! 
White is she as lily in June; 
And beauteous as the silver moon, 
When out of sight the clouds are drives 
And she is left alone in heaven ; 
Or like a ship some gentie day 
In sunshine sailing far away, 
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A glittering ship, that hath the plain 


Of ocean for her own domain. 
* % * * 


What harmonious pensive changes 
Wait upon her as she ranges 

Round and through this pile of siate, 
Overthrown and desolate ! 

Now a step or two her way 

Is through space of open day, 
Where the enamour’d sunny light 
Brightens her that was so bright; 
Now doth a delicate shadow fall, 
Falls upon her like a breath, 

From some lofty arch or wall, 

As she passes underneath : 

Now some gloomy nook partakes 
Of the glory which she makes,— 
High-ribbed vault of stone, or cell 
With perfect cunning framed, as well 
Of stone and ivy, and the spread 

Of the elder’s bushy head ; 

Some jealous and forbidding cell, 
That doth the living stars repel, 


And where no fiower hath ieave to dwell. 
* * % * 


Her’s are eyes serenely bright, , 
And on she moves—with pace how light, 
Nor spares to stoop her head, and taste 
The dewy turf, with flower bestrown ; 
And in this way, she fares, til! at last 
Beside the ridge of a grassy grave 

In quietness she lays her down ; 

Gently as a weary wave 

Sinks, when the summer breeze hath died, 
Against an anchor’d vessel’s side ; 

Even so, without distress, doth she 

Lie down in peace, and lovingly.” 

White Doe of Rylstone, Canto I. 





What, as mere description, can be 
more masterly than the following pic- 
ture of the mountain solitude, where a 
dog was found, after three months’ 
watching by his master’s body—though 
the touches which send the feeling of 
deep loneliness into the soul, and the 
bold imagination which represents the 
huge recess as visited by elemental pre- 
sences, are produced by higher than 
descriptive powers 7— 


* It was a cove, a huge recess, 
That keeps till June December’s snow ; 
A lofty precipice in front, 
A silent tarn below! 
Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 
Remote from public rozd or dwelling, 
Pathway, or cultivated land ; 
From trace of human foot or hand. 


There, sometimes does a leaping fish 
Send through the Tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven’s croak 

In symphony austere; 

Thither the rainbow comes, the cloud ; 
And mists that spread the flying shroud, 
And sun-beams ; and the sounding biast, 
That, if it could, would hurry past, 

But that enormous barrier binds it fast.” 
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No poet has done such justice to the 
depth and fulness of maternal love. 
What, for instance, can be more tear- 
moving than these exclamations of a 
mother, who for seven years has heard 
no tidings of an only child, abandoning 
the false stay of a pride which ever does 
unholy violence to the sufferer ?— 


“ Neglect me! no, I suffer’d long 
From that ill thought ; and, being blind, 
Said, “ Pride shal) help me in my wrong ; 
Kind mother have I been, as kind 
As ever breathed ,” and that is true ; 
I’ve wet my path with tears like dew, 
Weeping for him when no one knew. 
My son, if thou be humbled, poor, 
Hopeless of honour, or of gain, 
Oh ! do not dread thy mother’s door ; 
Think not of me with grief or pain 
I now can see with better eyes : 
And woridly grandeur I despise, 
And fortune with her gifts and lies.” 
How grand and fearful are the fol- 


lowing conjectures of her agonies :— 


“ Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan, 
Maim’d, mangled by inhuman men ; 
Or thou upon a desert thrown 
Inheritest the lion’s den ; 
Or hast been summon’d to the deep, 
Thou, thou and all thy mates, to keep 
An incommunicable sleep.” 


Of the same class is the poem on 
the death of a noble youth, who fell in 
attempting to bound over a chasm of 
the Wharf, and left his mother childless. 
—What a volume of thought is there 
in the little stanzas which follow :-— 


“ Iffor a lover the lady wept, 
A solace she might borrow 
From death, and from the passion of death,— 
Old Wharf might heal her sorrow. 


She weeps not for the wedding-day, 
Which was to be to-morrow : 

Her hope was a farther-looking hope, 
And her’s is a mother’s sorrow ! 


Here we are made to feel not only 
the vastness of maternal affection, but 
its difference from that of lovers. The 
last, being a passion, has a tendency to 
grasp and cling to objects which may 
sustain it, and thus fixes even on these 
things which have swallowed its hopes, 
and draws them into its likeness. 
Death itself thus becomes a passion to 
one whom it has bereaved ; or the wa- 
ters which flowed over the object, of 
once happy love, becomea solace to 
the mourner, who nurses holy ‘vistons 
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by their side. But an instinct ‘which 
has none of that tendency to go beyond 
itself, when its only object is lost, has 
no earthly relief, but is jeft utterly deso- 
Jate. ‘The hope of a lover looks chiefly 
to a single point of time as its goal ;— 
that of a mother is spread equally over 
existence, and when cut down, at once 
the blossoining expectations of a whole 
lite are withering for ever, 

Can any thing be more true or intense 
than the tollowing description of re- 
morse, rejecting the phantoms of super- 
stitious horror as powerless, and repre- 
senting lovely and uacomplaioing forms 
of those whose memories the sufferer 
had dishonoured by his errors, casting 
their silent looks perpetually upon him; 





* Feebly must they have felt 
Who, in old time, atnred with snakes and whips 
The vengeful Furies. Beautiful regards 

Were turn’d on me—the face of her I loved ; 
The wife and mother pitifully fixing 

Tender reproaches, insupportable.” 


We will give but one short passage 
more to shew the depth of Words- 
worth’s insight into our nature—but it 
Is a passage which wethiok unequalled 
in its kind in the compass of poetry. 
Never surely was such a glimpse of 
beatific vision opened amidst mortal af- 
fiction ; such an elevation given to 
seeming weakness ; such consolation as- 
cribed to bereaved love by the very beigh- 
tening of its own intensities, ‘The poet 
contends, that those whom we regard 
as dying broken-bearted forthe loss of 
friends, do not really perish through 
despair ; but bave such vivid prospects 
of heaven, and sucha present sense that 
those who have been taken from them 
are waiting for them there, that they 
wear themselves away in longings alter 
the reality, and so hasten to enjoy it:—- 


* Full oft the innocent sufferer sees 
Too clearly ; feels too vividly ; and longs 

To realize the vision with intense 

And overconstant yearning—there—there lies 
The exeess by which the balance is destroy’d. 
Too, too contracted are these walls of flesh, 
This vital warmth too cold, these visual orbs, 
Though inconceivably endow’d, too dim 

For any passion of the soul that leads 

To ecstasy ; and, all the crooked paths 

Of time and change disdaining, takes its course 
Along the line of' limitless desires.” 
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But the imaginative faculty is that with 
which Wordsworth is most eminently 
gifted. Of this transfusing and recou- 


-ciling faculiy—whether its office be to 


* cloath upon,” or to spiritualize—Mr. 
Wordsworth is, in the highest degree, 
master, Of this abundant proofs will 
be found in the latter portion of this 
arlicle; at present we will only give a 
few examples, The first of these is 
one of the grandest instances of noble 
daring, completely successful, which po- 
etry exhibits, After a magnificent pic~ 
ture of a single yew-tree, and a fine al- 
lusion to its readiness to furnish spears 
for oid battles, the poet proceeds: 


——* But worthier still of note 

Are those fraternal four of Bor:owdale, 

Join’d in one solemn and capacious grove ; 
Huge trunks !—and each particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine, 

Upcoiling, and inv: terateiy convolved,— 

Not uninformed by fantasy and looks 

That threaten the profane ;—a pillar’d shade 
Upon whose grassiess floor of red-brown hue, 
By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 
Perennially—beneath whose sable roof 

Of boughs ,as if for festal purpose deck’d 

By unrejoicing berries, ghostly shapes 

May meet at noon-tide—Fear and trembling Hope, 
Stlence and Foresight—Death the Skeleton 
And Time the Shadow—there to celebrate, 

As in a natural temple seatter’d o’er 

With altars undisturb’d of mossy stone, 
United worship ; or in mute repose 

To lie, and listen to the mountain flood . 
Murmuring from Glamarara’s inmost caves,” 


Let the reader, when that first glow 
of intuitive admiration which this pas- 
sage cannot fail to inspire is past, look 
back on the exquisite gradations by 
which it naturally proceeds from mere 
description to the sublime personifica- 
tion of the most awful abstractions, and 
the union of their fearful shapes in 
strange worship, or in listeping to the 
deepest of nature’s voices. The first 
lines—interspersed indeed with epithets 
drawn from the operations of mind, 
and therefore giving them an imagina- 
tive tinge—are, for the most part, a 
mere picture of the august brotherhood 
of trees, though their very sound is in 
more august accordance with their 
theme than most of the examples us- 
ually produced of ‘ echoes to the sense,” 
Having completely set before us the 
image of the scene, the poet begins 
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that enchantment by which it is to be 
converted into a fitting temple for the 
noontide spectres of Death and Time, 
by the general intimation that it is 
** not uninformed by fantasy and looks 
that threaten the profane”—then by the 
mere epithet pillared gives us the more 
particular feeling of a fane—then, by 
reference to the actual circumstances of 
the grassless floor of red-brown hue, 
preserves to us the peculiar features of 
the scene which thus he has hallowed— 
and at last gives to the roof and its ber- 
ries a strange air of unrejoicing festivi- 
ty —until we are prepared for the intro- 
duction of the phantasms, and feel that 
the scene could be fitted to no less tre- 
mendous a conclave. The place, with- 
out losing one of its individual features, 
is decked for the reception of these 
noon-tide shades, and we are prepared 
to muse on them with unshrinking eyes. 
How by atess adventurous but not less 
delightful process, does the poet impart 
to an evening scene on the ‘Thames at 
Richmond, the serenity of his own 
heart, and tinge it with softest and sad- 
dest hues of the fancy and the affec- 
tions! The verses bave all the richness 
of Collins, to whom they allude, and 
breath a more profound and universal 
sentiment than is found in his sky-tinc- 
tured poetry. 


“ How richly glows the water’s breast 
Before us tinged with evening hues, 

While, facing thus the crimson west, 
The boat her silent course pursues ! 

And see how dark the backward stream! 
A little moment past so smiling ! 

And still perchance, with faithless gleam, 
Some other loiterer beguiling. 


Such views the youthful bard allure ; 
But, heedless of the following gioom, 
He deems their colours shall endure 
Till peace go with him to the tomb. 
And let him nurse his fond deceit, 
And what if he must die in sorrow ! 
Who would not cherish dreams so sweet, 
Though grief and pain may come to-morrow ? 


Glide gently, thus forever glide, 

O Thames! that other birds may see 
As lovely visions by thy side 

As now, fair river ! come to me. 
O glide, fair stream ! for ever so, 

Thy quiet soul on all bestowing, 
Till all our minds forever flow, _ 
' As thy deep waters now are flowing. 


William Wordsworth. 
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Vain thought !—Yet be as now thou art, 
That in thy waters may be seen 

The image of a pvet’s heart, 
How bright, how solemn, how serene ! 


The following delicious sonnet, in- 
spired by the same scene, is one of the 
latest effusions of its author. We do 
not here quote it on account of its sweet 
and intense recollection of one of the 
divinest of poets—por of the fine un- 
broken ligament by which the harmo- 
ny listened to by the later bard is con- 
nected with that which the earlier drank 
in, by the lineage of the songsters who 
keep up the old ravishment—but of 
that imaginative power, by which a 
sacredness is imparted to the place and 
to the birds, as though they performed 
uoresting worship in the most glorious 


of Cathedrals, 


* Fame tellsof groves from England far away-——* 
Groves that inspire the nightingale to trill 

And modulate, with subtle reach of skill 
Elsewhere unmatch’d, her «ver-varying lay; 
Such bold report I venture to gainsay ; 

For I have heard the choir of Richmond-hill 
Chaunting with indefatigable bill ; 

While I bethought me of a distant day ; 

When, haply under shade of thatsame wood, 
And scarcely conscious of the dashing oars 

Plied steadily between those willowy shores, 
The sweet-soul’d Poet of the seasons stood-- 
Listening, and listening long, in rapturous mood, 
Ye heavenly birds! to your progenitors. 


The following “Thought of a Briton 
on the subjugation of Switzerland,” 
has an elemental grandeur imbued with 
the intensest sentiment, which places it 
among the highest efforts of the imag- 
inative faculty. 


6 "I'wo voices are there ; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains; cach a mighty voice: 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 

There came a tyrant, and with holy glee 

Thou fought’st against him ; but hast vainly striven, 
Thou from thine Alpine holds at length art driven, 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft ; 

Then cleave, O cleave, to that which still is left ; 
For, high-soul’d maid, what sorrow would it be, 
That mountain-floods should thunder as before, 
Aud ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 

And neither awful voice be heard by thee !” 


— SN - — 





* Wallachia is the country alluded to. 
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ORIGIN OF 
UROPE being reduced to a state 


of anarchy and confusion on the de- 
cline of the House of Charlemain, every 
proprietor of a Manor or Lordship be- 
came a petty sovereign; the mansion- 
house was fortified by a moat, defend- 
ed by a guard, and called a Castle, 
The governor had a body of 7 or 800 
men at his command, and with these 
he used frequently to make excursions, 
which commonly ended in a battle with 
some lord of some petty state of the 
same kind, whose castle was then pil- 
laged, and the women and treasures 
borne off by the conqueror. During 
this state of universal hostility, there was 
no friendly communication between the 
provinces, nor any high road from one 
part of the kingdom to another; the 
wealthy traders, who then travelled 
from place to place with their merchan- 
dize and their families, were in perpet- 
ual danger; the lord of almost every 
castle extorted something from them on 
the road ; and at last, some one, more 
rapacious than the rest, seized the 
whole cargo, and bore off the women 
for his own use. 

Thus castles became the ware-hous- 
es of all kinds of rich merchandize, and 
the persons of the distressed females, 
whose fathers or lovers had been pluo- 
dered or slain, and who being, there- 
fore, seldom disposed to take the thief 
or murderer into favour, were in con- 
tinual danger of a rape. 

But as some are always distinguish- 
ed by virtue in the most general defec- 
tion, it happened that many Lords in- 
sensibly associated to repress these sal- 
lies of violence and rapine, to secure 
property and protect the ladies, A- 
mong these were many Lords of great 
fiefs, and the association was at length 
Strengthened by a solemn vow, and re- 
ceived the sanction of a religious cere- 
mony. By this ceremony they assum- 
ed a new character, and becameKnights. 
As the first Knights were men of the 
highest rank, and the largest posses- 
sions, such having most to lose, and 





CHIVALRY. 


least temptation to steal, the fraternity 
was regarded with a kind of reverence, 
even by those against whom it was 
formed. Admission into the order was 
deemed the highest honour. Many ex- 
traordinary qualifications were required 
in a candidate, and many new ceremo~ 
nies were added at his creation. After 
having fasted from sun-rise, confessed 
himself, and received the sacrament, he 
was dressed in a white tunic, and plac- 
ed by himself at a side table, where he 
was neither to speak, to smile, nor to 
eat, while the Knights and Ladies who 
were to perform the principal parts of 
the ceremony, were eating, drinking 
and making merry at the great table. 
At night his armour was conveyed to 
the church, where the ceremony. was 
performed ; and here having watched 
it till the morning, he advanced with 
his sword hanging about his neck, and 
received the benedictions of the priest. 
He then kneeled down before the Lady 
who was to put on bis armour, who 
being assisted by persons of the first 
rank, buckled on his spurs, and put ao 
helmet on his head, and accoutred him 
with a coat of mail, a cuirass, baslets, 
cuisses, and gauntlets. 

Being thus armed cap-a-pie, the 
Knight who dubbed him struck him 
three times over the shoulder with the 
flat side of his sword, in the name of 
God, St. Michael, and St. George. He 
was then obliged to watch all night in 
all his armour, with his sword girded, 
and his lance in his hand. From this 
time the Knight devoted himself to the 
redress of those wrongs which “ Pa- 
tient merit of th’ unworthy takes,” to 
secure merchants from the rapacious 
cruelty of banditti, and women from 
ravizhers, to whose power they were, 
by the particular confusion of the times, 
continually exposed. 

From this view of the origin of 
Chivalry, it will be easy to account for 
the castle, the moat, and the bridge 
which are found in romances ; and as 
to the Dwarf he was a constant appen- 
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dage to the rank and fortune of those 
times, and no castle therefore could be 
without him. The Dwarf and the Buf- 
foon were then introduced to kill time, 
as.the card table is at present. It will 
also be easy to account for the multi- 
tude of captive Ladies, whom the 
Knights upon seizing the castle set at 
liberty ; aod for the prodigious quao- 
tities of useless gold and siiver vessels, 
and rich stuffs, and other merchandize, 
with which many apartments in these 
castles are said to have been filled. 

The principal! Lords who entered in- 
to the confraternity of Knights, used to 
send their sons to each other, to be edu- 
cated, far from their parents, in the 
These youths, 
before they arrived at the age of one- 
and-twenty, were called Bachelors, or 
Bas-Chevaliers, inferior Knights, and 
at that age were qualified to receive the 
order. 

These Knights, who first appeared 
about the Lith century, flourished most 
in the time of the Crusades, The feu- 
dal Lords, who led their vassals under 
their banner, were called Knights Bao- 
nerets. The right of marching troops 
vuoder their owo colours was not the 
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consequence of their Knighthood, but 
their power, 

The great privilege of Knighthood 
was neither civil nor military, witb re~ ° 
spect to the state, but consisted wholly 
in the part assigned them in those san- 
guinary sports, called ‘Tournaments ; 
for neither a Bachelor nor Esquire was 
permitted to tilt with a Koight, 

Various ord: rs of knighthood were at 
length instituted by sovereign Princes: 
the Garter, by Edward II]. of Eng- 
land ; the Golden Fleece by Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy; aod St, 
Michael, by Louis XI. of France, 
From this time ancient Chivalry declin- 
ed to an empty name; when sovereign 
Princes were established, regular Ban- 
nerets were no more, though it was still 
thought an honour to be dubbed by a 
great Prince or victorious Hero; and 
al] who possessed arms without Knight- 
hood, assumed the title of Esquire. 

There is scarce a Prince in Europe that 
has not thought fit to institute an order 
of knighthood ; the simple title of 
Knight, which the Kings of England 
confer on private subjects, is a deriva- 
tion from antieot Chivalry, although 
very remote from its source. Ww. k. 





LOUIS BUONAPARTE’S MARRIAGE. 


So many absurd stories have been cireulated respecting the ill-starred marriage of Louis Buonaparte, that 
it may be curious to extract his own account of it from “ Historical Documents, &c. by Louis Buonaparte, 


Ex-king of Holland,” just published. 


“ QOME time after the return of bis 

brother from the brilliant campaigo 
of Marengo, the proposition, that he 
should marry Hortensia de Beauharnais 
wasrenewed. This he refused, not from 
any unfavourable opinion entertained by 
him of the character or morals of the 
young lady, who was the subject of 
general praise, but because he was afraid 
their characters were not suited to each 
other.” 

“ Immediately after his return, in Oc- 
tober 1801, his sister-in-law again spoke 
to him of his marriage. She gave him 
daily invitations; but Louis laughed at 
this project, of which the execution 
seemed to him impossible. However, 
one evening when there was a ball at 
Malmaison, his sister-in-law took him 


apart, his brother joined them, and after 
a long conference, they obtained from 
him his consent. ‘The day for the cere- 
mony was fixed, and on the 4th of 
January, 1802, the contract, the civil 
marriage, and the religious ceremony 
took place........ Louis became a husband 
sessseseeese NEVE Was there a more gloomy 
ceremony—never had husband and wile 
a stronger presentiment of all the horrors 
of a forced and ill-suited marriage. This 
was the commencement of his misfor- 
tunes; of his physical and moral suffer- 
ings: he was then 22 years ol age. His 
constitution had been early formed, but 
his mind and character were not yet ep- 
tirely so. He possessed that naivelé, 


that excessive sincerity, which belongs 
essentially to infancy, the result of a 
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private education, and of the grave and 
reflecting disposition of a man, forced to 
accustom himself to live within himself. 
This troublesome situation changed his 
character; it also affected his health, 
progressively, but without his perceiving 
it, as it were: from thenceforward he 
was a stranger to repose. No calamities 
can be more real or more insupportable, 
than domestic troubles, because, from 
whatever part they proceed, they directly 
reach the heart, ‘Those of Louis stamp- 
ed on his mind and his whole existence 
a sort of profound melancholy, a dejec- 
tion, an aridity, so to speak, which noth- 
ing ever could, or ever will, remedy.” 

“ Belore the ceremony, during the 
benediction, and ever afterwards, they 
both equally and constantly felt, that 
they were not suited for each other, and 
yet they allowed themselves to be drawn 
into a marriage, which their relations, 
and the mother of Hortensia more espe- 
cially, conceived to be essentially politic 
and necessary. From the 4th of Janu- 
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ary, 1802, down to the month of Sep- 
tember, 1807, when they finally parted 
from each other, they remained together 
in all not more than four months, und 
that at three separate periods, with long 
intervals between ; but they bad three 
children whom they loved with equal 
affection, The eldest, named Napoieon 
Charles, died in Holland, on the 5th of 
May, 1807; Napoleou Louis, the sec- 
ond, was baptized at St. Cloud, by his 
Holiness, Pope Pius VII., during the 
residence of the sovereign pontiff in 
France. This is the son whom Louis 
endeavoured to put in bis place when he 
abdicated in 1810. ‘The third received 
the name of Charles Louis Napoleon.— 
This constraiat must appear singular, 
and would, in fact, be incredible in 
ordinary times ; but in those in which 
they lived, in their position, and with 
their characters, as this work wiil exhibit 
them, the circumstance will appear less 
strange.” 





WONDERS OF INDIA. 


This account js extracted from a Letter, dated March 1,1820, written by an officer who accompanied Gen. Sir 
Charies Colville, in bis tour and inspection of the Deckan, which is a province of the Hither Peninsula of 
India, bounded by Cambaya on the North,Golconda and Berar on the East, Visapour on the South,and by 


the Indian Ocean on the West.—Edit. 


EXTRAORDINARY HINDU CAVES. 
HE Hindu Caves, at Eliore, are 
eighteen miles from Arungabad,t 

and consists of more than twenty ex- 

cavations in a rocky mountain, which 
forms a semi-circle of about 2000 yards, 

The largest of the Caves, is called Khy- 

lass, or Paradise. Jt is cut through 

the solid rock, and no other maternal is 
used. The chisel seems to bave been 
the only tool employed. A most beau- 
tilul stone temple is formed, adorned, 
both inside and outside, with figures in 
basso relievo, and separate figures of 
the most exact symmetry, representing 
all the Hindu gods, their conquest of 

Ceylon, &e, There is a space between 

the scraped rock and temple.with galle- 

ries, and a virandah under the former, 
in which there are 50 gigantic figures, 

With symbols of their history, &c. form- 


+ The chief inland town of the provinee of the 
Deckan.— Edit. 


ing the whole Hindu mythology. The 
dimensions of this Cave are 240 feet io 
length, 140 in breadth, and the scarp 
90 feet in height. ‘The temple has a 
moveable appearance from elephants, 
tigers, &c. being cut underneath the 
floor, which appear to support the whole 
building; the heads and part of their 
bodies only being ex on the out- 
side. Many of the other Caves are 
equally extraordinary. ‘There are fly- 
ing figures, women, and all the fanciful 
tales of the Hindus, admirably depicted 
in stone, There is a miser, about ten 
feet in height, with his mother, wife, 
and children, clinging to his legs, whilst 
a thief is taking off his treasure. It isa 
groupe that might be placed near the 
Laocoon, and our sculptors might take 
lessons by a visit to these wonderful 
Caves.—There are no natives now in 
existence equal to any thing of the kind, 
Some thousands must have been em- 
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ployed. Their origin is involved in ob- 
scurity ; the general report is, that they 
were made about 1000 years ago, when 
the Boodh, or the Brahmin Religion 
was in the greatest splendour, and that 
they were used for schools, religious 
rites, &c. and the rcsidence of the 
priests. There isa profusion and mi- 
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nuteness, elegance and lightness in the 
figures beyond description. The whole 
of the orders are displayed on the pil- . 
lars, which are cut out as if to support 
the rooms inside, They are thought 


by some superior in magnificence, 


though in another way, to the pyramids 


of Egypt. 


(European Magazine.) 


FISH. 


NSH are supposed not to possess 
the senses in the same degree of 
perfection as other animals. Their 
sense of feeling appears not to be acute. 
Whether they can smell at all is doubt- 
ful ; and that they do not possess the 
sense of taste, or have it in an imperfect 
degree is probable, because the palate 
of most fish is hard and bony, and con- 
sequently they are incapable of relish- 
ing different substances, and they swal- 
low their food without mastication. 
Whether fish possess the sense of hear- 
ing isa disputed point. I am rather 
inclined to think they do not.—Mon- 
roe, Hunter, and Cuvier, have claimed 
the merit of discovering the organs of 
hearing in some fishes, but observation 
seems to oppose their theories with re- 
spect to fishes in general. Mr. Gowan, 
who kept some gold fishes ina vase, 
informs us, that whatever noise he made 
he could not disturb them. He hal- 
looed as loud as he could, putting a 
piece of paper between bis mouth and 
the water, to prevent the vibrations 
from affecting the surface, and the fishes 
still seemed insensible ; but when the 
paper was removed, and the sound had 
its full play upon the water, the fishes 
seemed instantly to feel the change, and 
shrinked to the bottom. From this 
we may learn, that fishes are as deaf as 
they are mute, and that when they seem 
to hear the call of a whistle or bell at 
the edge of a pond, it is rather the vi- 
bration that affects the water, by which 
they are excited, than any sounds that 
they hear. he sight is the most per- 
fect of their senses, and this seems to 
supply their want of others. They 
leap out of the water to catch the ena 





est flies in a summer evening, when it 
is so dark that we cannot discern them. 
The angler need not employ half his 
ingenuity either with respect to tackle, 
or of baits, or of caution in fishing, if 
he had not their quick eyes to contend 
with, Yetit is probable fish can see 
objects only at a short distance, as the 
crystalline humour of their eyes is quite 
round, like that of persons who are near- 
sighted. You must have observed this 
humour; it is like a pea; it is hard 
when boiled, but in the natural state, it 
is transparent and soft as a jelly. 

Many fish live only on the vegetable 
productions of the water, but in gene- 
ral they devour their own species, other 
animals, or insects, or the spawn of 
other fishes. Crabs and other shell fish 
are often found in the maw of a cod, 
and rats and even ducks have been 
found in the stomach of a pike. The 
long apparent abstinence that some fish 
have been known to undergo, or rather 
the small quantity of the peculiar nature 
of the food they bad to support them, 
have induced some persons to believe, 
that they can derive nourishment from 
water only; no kind of food is found 
in the stomach of a salmon, and no bait 
will tempt a herring ora char. But 
they may all derive considerable sup- 
port from the myriads cf minute insects, 
which we know to abound in fresh and 
salt water, and which taken in contin- 
ually, and digested almost as soon as 
taken, would discover little or nothing 
in their stomachs. 

Although the duration of the life of 
fish is not accurately ascertained, yet 
some are known to reach a great age. 
Gesner asserts that a pike was taken at 
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Hailbrun in Swabia, in 1497, with a 
brass ring affixed to it, proving it to be 
267 years old; anda carp has been 
known to live above a hundred years. 
If the scale of fish be examined through 
a microscope, it would be found to con- 
sist of a number of circles, one circle 
witbin another, in some measure resem- 
bling those that appear upon the trans- 
verse section of a tree. You must 
reckon one circle for every year of a 
fish’s life. By this method Buffon 
computed a carp, the scales of which 
he examined, to be a hundred years old. 

You must not let the astonishing fe- 
cundity of fishes escape your observa- 
tion. M. Petit, of Paris, found that 
the roe of a carp 18 inches long, weigh- 
ed 8 oz. 2 drams, which makes 4752 
grains, and that it requires 72 eggs of 
this roe to make up the weight of one 
grain,which gives a produce of 342,144 
eggs contained in this one fish. ‘The 
tench is more prolific than the carp, and 
many other fish are remarkable for 
their fecundity. 

Statement of the comparative fecundity of Fish. 


Perch - + = = = «= 28,323 Spawns. 
Pike a py ea eee 49,304 
Roach - ee ee ee ee 
Tench oe > Op eee 383,252 


Your astonishment will be increased, 
when you extend your observations to 
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seafish. Take the following climax of 


increase as calculated by Leweohoeck, 
a very accurate naturalist. ‘I'be mack- 
ere] produces above 500,000, the 
flounder more than 1,000,000, and the 
cod more than 9,000,000 eggs. 

The design of the great Creator in 
such an amazing increase is certainly to 
furnish food for many of the feathered, 
as well as the finny tribes; and yet to 
allow enough of each species to remain 
for its preservation, and for the annual 
renewal of the same beneficent purpo- 
ses. ‘That mankind have their full 
share of the abundance produced by 
this vast propagation, the following 
facts may prove: A vessel catches up- 
on the great bank of Newfoundland 
from 30 to 40,000 cod-fish in one 
voyage. Sometimes 80 barrels of her- 
rings, each containing from 5 to 800 
fish, are taken by the boats of a single 
vessel near the Western Islands of Scot- 
land. But this number will appear 
small, if compared with the following 
account of pilchards caught upon the 
coasts of Cornwall, Mr. Pennant 
says, Dr. Borlasse assured him that on 
the 5th of October, 1767, there was at 
one time inclosed in St. Ives Bay 7000 
hogsheads of pilchards, each hogshead 
containing 35,000 fish, in all 245 mil- 
lions ! 





ADIEU TO THE RHONE. BY ARTHUR BROOKE, 


ADIEU, adieu, thou glorious stream ! 
Whose arrowy tide of azure glows 
Beneath the sun’s ascending beam, 
While in its pride it foams and flows. 
Oh! thus for ever may thy wave 
In tife, and joy, and brightness shine, 
And be thy spirit blest, which gave 
Some portion of its health to mine. 
Too soon, alas! my joys are gone, 
Whilst thine can never know decay. 
Still rolls thy strength, increasing on, 
While mine must fail in one brief day. 
In freedom with the boundless sea, 
To mix, will be thy happy doom, 
When this corrupted frame shall be 
Consuming in a sunless tomb. 


MARRIAGE, 


Have you not seen how down the stream 
The heaviest barge is drawn with ease, 
Provided that the docile team 
Wiil draw just as the drivers please. 
Smooth is the path, the burden light: 
But should ene Horse pull t’other way, 


Adieu! adieu! I ne’er may gaze, 
Swift Rhone, upon thy wave again ; 
Yet, in the dream of after days 
*T will flash across my mindful brain. 
The lake that forms thy peaceful bed,— 
The far-seen Alps,—thy fertile shore, 
Whose banks I ne’er again may tread, 
My visions may recal once more. 


Farewell! farewell ! I linger yet, 
Unwilling from these banks to fly , 
E’en Albion’s cliffs will now be met, 
By me, with no rejoicing eye. 
Who would not bean exile here, 
Unshackled, o’er such scenes to roam, 
When not a thought or hope’s that dear, 
Remains to tempt the wanderer home. 


A SIMILE,. 


The rest inanger and affright 

Would plunge and kick, as well they may. 
Inimarriage it is just the same, 

Pulling one way is a!l the art, 
The state itseif we should not blame 

If John and Mary tug apart. ’ 
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CURIOUS STATISTICAL VIEW. 


N Great Britain, the number of men, ca- 

pable of rising in arms, en masse, froin 

15 to 60 years of age, is 2,744,847, or about 
four in every seventeen males, 

The total aumber of inhabited houses in 


‘England, in 1801, was 1,474,740. ‘a 1690, 


they were 1,319,215. La 1759, the surveyors 
of the house aid window duties returved 
986, 412; and in 1781, 1,005,810. 

[a 1801, the proportion of persons to a 
house in England were five and two thirds ; 
in Wales five ; in England and Wales, five 
and three-fifths ; in Scotland, five and two- 
fifths ; and in G. Britain, five and tive nintis. 

The total! of the male population of G eat 
Britain, in 1801 was 5,450,292, and of females 
5,492,954 which isin the proportion ef 100 
females to 99 males. 

There are in G eat Britain, six millions of 
mates, aud in Ireland, three miilions; of 
whom, inthe year 1812, 807,000 were to 
arms, that is in the propertion of | to LI. 

li Great Britain there die every year 
about 332,700; every mo th, about 25,592; 
every week, 6,398 ; every day, 914; and ev- 
ery heur, about 40. 

The proportions of the deaths of women to 
that of men is fifty t) fifty-f ur. 

Tnere are about 90,000 marriages yearly ; 
and of sixty-three marriages, three ouly are 
observed to be withont offspring. 

Marre i women live loager than those who 
are wot married. 

In country places there are on an average 
four children born of each marriage. [n 
cit:esand large towns the proportion is seven 
to every two marriages. 

The married women are, to all the female 
inhabitants of a country, as one to three, and 
the married men to aif the males, as $to 5. 

The number of widows is to that of widow- 
ers as three to one; but that of widows whe 
re-marry to that of widowers as four to five. 

The number of old persons who die during 
the cold weather, is, to those who die daring 
the warm season, as seven to four. 

More people live to a great age in elevated 
situations, than in those which are lower. 

Half of all thatare born, die before they 
attain seventeen years. 

The number of twins is to that of single 
births, as one to sixty-five. 

According to the observations of Boer- 
haave, tlle healthiest children are born io 
January, February, and March. 

The greatest number of births isin Febru- 
ary and March. 

he proportion of males born, to that of 
females, is as tweity--ix to twenty-five. 

From calculations, founded on the bills of 
mortality, only one out of 3125 reaches one 
hundred’ years. 

In the sea-ports of Great Britain there are 
132 females to 100 males; and, in the manu- 
facturing towns, 113 females to 100 males. 

According to the population returns in 
1811, the number of males in proportion to 
that of females, within the walls of the city 
of London, is as 100 to 138. 

Inthe city of Westminster, the proportion 
is 100 males to 117 females. In 1801, the 
proportion was as 100 to 115. 

In the borough of Southwark. the number 
ef males to the females is as 100 to 144. In 


1801, the proportion of this part of the me- 
tropolis was at 100 to LI1. 

Taking tae whole population of the me- 
tropolis, according to the last enumeration, 
at 1,099,104, the proportion of males to fe- 
males is as 100 to 128. 

The small-pox ia the natural way, usually 
carries off eight out of every bundred. B 
inoculation, one dies out of three hundred; 
but, according to Dr. Willan, one in two 
hnadred & tifty dies of inoculated smal!-pox, 

During the first thirty years of the eigh- 
teenth century, the number of deaths in Lon- 
don, from smali-pox was seveuty -feur out of 
every thou-and. 

In the last 30 years of the same centary the 
deaths from the same cause were about one- 
tenth of the whole mortality, or 95 out of 
every thousand. Inoculation for the smalil- 
pox has therefore, actually multiplied the 
disease, which it was intended te ameliorate, 
in the proportion of five to four. 

It is estimated that, of the numer of per- 
sons who are blind, one io four lose weir 
sight by the small-pox. 

Out of more than 40,000 cases, which had 
fallen ucder the observation of an eminent 
physician, he never met with one m whicha 
person with red or light tlaxen hair had the 
sma!l-pox to conflucace. 

The clergy of the church of England, in- 
cluding their families, form about one eigh- 
tieta part of the popuration of England. 

In the county of Somerset, the cumber of 
males to that of females, is in the proportion 
of 87 to 100; and inthe four western coun- 
ties of England, Coruwall, Devon, Somerset, 
and Dorset, the number of males is to that of 
feinales, as 88 to 100. 

It appears from tables, from 1772 to 1787, 
that nearly one in eight of all the cases of 
insanily, are imputable to religious fanati- 
Cism. 

According to Dr. Simmons, 6000 insane pa- 
tients have been admitted into St. Luke’s 
Hospital in the course of the last thirty years 
half of whom have recovered. Out of 6000 
patients, 75 were aged 79 yearsand upwards, 
only one in five of whom were cured. 

According to the population returns of 
1811, taking the integral number of twenty ; 
there were in Engiaad, seven employed ip 
Agriculture; nine in trade, manufactures, 
and handicrafts; and four who lived either 
on rentals of lands or houses, or on the inter- 
est arising from accumulation of money. In 
Wales the farmers are to the manufacturers 
as two to one,or the 3 above-mentioned clas- 
ses in the proportion of eight, four, and two. 

A nation, without being exhausted, can 
annually afford to employ the one hundredth 
part of its population in the profession of 
arms. The quota which England could af- 
ford, according to this proportion, in addition 
to its military and naval establishment pre- 
vious to the peace of 1814, without exhaus- 
tion, would be 170,000, of which 70,000 
would suffice for the navy, and 100,000 for 
the army.--- 

In the last session of Parliament an Act 
was passed, for taking an account of the 
Population of Great Britain, and of ascer- 
taining the increase or dimivution of differ- 
ent places siuce the last census. 
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CORNUCOPIA 


OP LITERARY CURIOSITIES AND REMARKABLE FACTS. 





CORONATION ANECDOTES. 
UEEN Henrietta Maria, wife of 

- Charles L. appeared as a spectator at 
the coronation of the King her hus- 
band ; as her bigotry would nor permit 
her to be present at our church ceremo- 
nies on that occasion, she insisted upon 
having the solemnnies performed by the 
bishops of ber own religion. 

At the coronation of King William 
and Queen Mary, the Champion of Eng- 
land,dressed in armour of complete and 
glittering steel, bis horse richly capari- 
soned, and himself and beaver finely 
capped with plumes of feathers, entered 
Westminster Hall while the King and 
Queen were at dinner; and at giving the 
usual challenge to any one that disputed 
their Majesty’s right to the Crown of 
EKogland (when he bas the honour to 
drink the sovereign’s health out of a 
golden cup, always his fee,) after he had 
Hung down the gauntlet on the pave- 
meat, an old woman, who entered the 
hall on crutches (which she left behind 
her,) took it up, and made off with great 
celerity, leaving her own glove with a 
challenge in it, to meet her the next day 
at an appointed hour in Hyde-park. 
This occasioned some mirth at the lower 
end of the hall; and it was remarkable 
that every one was too well engaged to 
pursue her, A person in the same dress 
appeared next day at the place appoint- 
ed, though it was generally supposed to 
be a good swordsman in that disguise. 
However, the Champion of England 
politely declined any contest of that na- 
ture with the fair sex, and never made 
his appearance. 


LONGINUS. 

How different is this ancient critic 
from modern artists in the same line! 
The Greek critic pointed out beauties 
with a noble spiritand taste. Modern 
critics seem like flies that fix on the 
sore parts of an author. Pope has de- 
scribed a real critic in bis praises of 
Longinus : 


Q 
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“ Thee, bold Longinus, all the Nine inspire, 


And bless their critic with a poet’s fire. 
Art. of Crit 


ACTION (ORATORICAL.) 

The praises of gesticulation, so often 
mentioned by ancient writers, may, per- 
haps, be fully justified and illustrated 
by dumb animals, whose language con- 
sists of various attitudes and motions, 
which convey their ideas very signifi- 
cantly. The utility of “action” is 
farther explained, when we consider 
that the deaf and dumb receive all their 
instruction by means of “action,” 
which may be properly called a lan- 
guage of which the eye isthe interpreter. 

ROUND ASSERTIONS. 

These random declarations are much 
used by persons of little intellect and 
caution ; but more prudent persons 
weigh the particulars of a story before 
they bring it forward. We seldom see 
in an attorney’s bills lumping sums ; 
but when large ones are inserted, they 
are generally qualified, and made pro- 
bable by adding at the end of the arti- 
cles shillings and pence, and even far- 
things. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL KINGDOMS. 

How obvious, in many instances, is 
the analogy between animal and veget- 
able beings. We may observe that 
trees which bear evident marks of dis- 
ease and decay, are yet found to bear 
abundance of fruit; and sickly and in- 
firm women are often seen surrounded 
with a numerous progeny. Bishop 
Watson, in his ingenious Chemical 
Essays, has brought forward many ex- 
amples of these analogies. 

PLAYS. 

How much false criticism on plays 
and players has been produced by an 
error which prevails among maoy wri- 
ters and readers, that a dramatic com- 
position is av exact representation of 
real actions. But poetry, like painting, 
claims its privileges, and discovers its 
inabilities: and a sober critic will no 
more expect life to be exactly represent- _ 
ed in a play, than to see nature scrupu- 
lously copied in a landscape. 
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A QUAKER’S DRESS. 

I take it for granted, on the clearest 
principles of human nature, that men 
who assume a peculiarity of habit, do 
not thereby mean to disfigure their per- 
sons, or to degrade their situations, I 
cannot, therefore, ascribe the plainness 
of a Quaker’s dress to humility, but 
rather to a love of distinction, There 
are gay and grave coxcombs; and of 
the two, I should look on the former as 
most agreeable. 

ANCIENT SENTIMENTALISTS. 

We are told, in Warton’s learned and 
entertaining History of our Ancient 
Poetry and Manners, that whilst the 
most splendid theories on the pure and 
Platonic passion of love were taught by 
the Troubadours, and greedily perus- 
ed by the “gentle and simple,” the 
greatest indecencies were practised in 
these castles of faithful knights, and by 
the T’roubadours themselves. 


MILTON. 

There is much truth in what Dr. 
Johnson, in his Lives of the Poets, has 
said of this great genius, namely, that 
the perusal of the Paradise Lost is an 
effort of the mind from which we wil- 
lingly recede. Admiration is, indeed, 
a painful sensation 5 and the eye, soon 
fatigued with the stupendous mountain, 
relaxes by surveying the humble and 
luxuriant valley. 


FALSETTO, 

Some women affect tones of excessive 
softness mixed with a good deal of what 
is called a whine. These often prove 
great scolds and tyrants to their hus- 
bands and children. Some naturalists 
tell us that the hyana and the crocodile 
absolutely shed tears when they whine 
over the dying carcases that they are 
then preying upon. Perhaps shedding 
tears may be an addition, and the noise 
they make may resemble the falsetto 
abovementioned, 


VENETIAN HONOUR. 

When the republic of Venice was in 
the height of its splendour, one of the 
many spies whom the jealous system of 
that government kept in constant occu- 
pation, ran to the state Inquisitor, with 
information that a nobleman by the 
name of Foscarini had connexions with 
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the French ambassador, and went pri- 
vately to bis house every night ata cer- 
tain hour. The state inquisitor could 
not believe that a man tor whom he had 
an intimate personal {riendsbip, and on 
whose honour he had the strongest re- 
liance, could be guilty ot such treason to 
the republic. He set avother spy to 
watch Foscarini’s motions, who brought 
back the same intelligence as the first, 
adding the description of Foscarini’s 
disguise. Sull unwilling to proceed 
without the most undeniable proof 
against his friend, the inquisitor put on 
a mask, and went himself to reconnoi- 
tre. His eyes confirmed the report of 
his informants; and a regard to his 
duty rising paramount to all private 
feelings, he sent publicly for Foscarini 
the next morning. 

Nothing but a resolute denial of the 
crime could be extorted from the firm- 
minded citizen, who, sensibie at the 
same time of the weight of proof against 
him, prepared for that punishment 
which be knew to be inevitable, and 
submitted to the fate which his friend 
was obliged to inflict, no less than im- 

risonment in a dungeon for life. 

The people, with whom Foscarini 
was a great favourite, lamented his fate, 
but their lamentations were vain. ‘The 
magistrate who condemned him never 
recovered the shock; but Foscarini 
was heard of no more, till an old lady 
died forty years after in Paris; who, 
in her last confession, revealed that 
when she resided at Venice, as com- 
panion to the French ambassador’s le- 
dy, she was visited by a nobleman of 
Venice, whose name she never knew. 
Thus was Foscarini lost, dying a mar- 
tyr to love and tenderness for female 
reputation, 

INFLUENCE OF CIVILIZATION. 

Nations and individuals in the same 
degree in which they are uninstructed 
and unpolished, are without shame aod 
delicacy in their actions and demeanour. 
The blush of self-reprobation is ua- 
known in a barbarous age. On iron 
just extricated from the ore, no visible 
alteration is perceived by any additional 
soil ;—it is on polished steel that every 
spot is discovered that diminishes its 
lustre. 
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THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN INDIA. 

The India Company was establish- 
ed solely with a view to trade; and 
as the voyage to India was long, and 
supposed to be attended with great 
danger, an exclusive privilege of trading 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope was 
granted to the Company. 

About 1756, the English Factory 
in Beugal was plundered by Sujab 
Dowlah, the’ Nabob of that province ; 
and the Europeans found in it treated 
with great cruelty. ‘The British troops 
which had placed Mohammed Ali on 
the Throne of Arcot, were transported 
to Bengal ; Sujah Dowlah was defeat- 
ed, and the Sovereignty of a large dis- 
trict seized by the India Company. 
Much wealth was acquired for the Ci- 
vii and Military servants, as well as for 
the India Company, by this Conquest ; 
and from that hour, the desire of ex- 
tending the India Company’s acquisi- 
tions in that country, has never been 
relinquished, 

It is said, that the India Company 
possesses Sovereignty over 80,000,000 
of people in India, and Revenue to 
the amount of £17,000,000 sterling a 
year. Ceylon, the Isle of France, and 
the Cape of Good Hope, have been 
obtained as appendages necessary to the 
safety of their Indian Einpire, Eve- 
ry acquisition renders it more necessary 
for us to extend our conquests ; we are 
now told by every man returned from 
India, “ you must have the whole, or 
you must relinquish all that you possess.” 

And where are the boundaries of 
that whole ? ‘To whatever extent your 
acquisitions are carried, you will still 
have neighbors the object of your fears. 
Many are now apprebensive that you 
have already approached so near to 
the frontiers of Russia, that on any 
difference with that power, her forces 
may be employed to invade India ; but 
as there are three states, viz. the Seiks, 
Zemaun Shah, and Persia, between 
your possessions and the Russian fron- 
tiers, | own I have never felt any ap- 
prehensions of an attack from Russia. 
But your empire is too large to be un- 
der the control of one Government ; 
you will be ruined by the expense of 
repressing insurrections which will be 
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constantly renewed. Aureng Zebe 
ruined the Mogul Empire by tbe ac- 
quisition of the Deccan; from the 
time that he had made that acquisition, 
the Empire was too large for Govern- 
met; you may fear the same fate, and 
the loss of your Indian Empire may be 
preceded by struggles destructive of 
your happiness, 
VIRGIL AND OVID. 

I fear that to preter the latter as a 
poet to the former, will be considered 
by many asa treason against the “ ma- 


jesty” of Virgil; yet I cannot but 


think that Ovid is a more interesting 
poet than Virgil, to the generality of 
readers, Ovid's story of Phaeton, his 
Contest of Ajax and Ulysses for the 
Arms of Achilles, would attract more 
readers than the epic poem of the Man- 
tuan. The correctness of style, the dig- 
nity of expression, are all on the side 
of Virgil ; but amusive invention re- 
commends Ovid to the majority of 
readers of mere poetry. 


VARIOUS KINDS OF READERS. 
The Siow. 

Some read so slowly, that they di- 
vide every word from that which fol- 
lows, and become not only tedious but 
unintelligible, The finest composition 
is destroyed by this disjormting mode 
of enunciation ; and I never hear such 
orators but | am reminded of the an- 
tique Roman inscriptions, where every 
word on the stone is separated by a 
nail’s head. 

Bauwlers. 

These are persons of strong lungs 
and weak intellects, and are more fitted 
to be town-cryers than orators; and 
loudness, and not articulation, seems 
the glory of such self-appointed heralds. 
It may truly be said of such modern 
Stentors, that they are so loud that 
they cannot be heard: and to them 
may be applied, in a direct sense, the 
proverb, that “* we cannot see the wood 
for trees.” Theear of a deaf man is 
more easily penetrated by distinctness 
than loudness. 

The Emphatic. 

These readers seem afraid that the 
audience may not understand the* au- 
thor, and so they lay a stress on every 
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word with almost equal force ; and, to 

use a vulgar expression, “ hammer 

things into your head.” Such men 

may be said to read always in italics. 
The Rapid. 

These gentlemen seem to wish to 
finish their job as soon as they can, and 
would excel, were a premium offered 
for expedition, in the performance of 
their task. These orators sometimes, 
unfortunately, are church orators ; and 
if they are employed in more than one 
place of worship, they are seen to gal- 
lop over the towo with the same expe- 
dition they use in the liturgy. 

The Dramatic, 

These persons seem to consider read- 
"ing as acting ; and if any dialogue lies 
in their way, their imitation of the 
characters becomes truly ridiculous, or, 
at least, it requires the utmost judg- 
ment pot to appear so, for unnatural 
tones, must, of course, be used, and the 
reader’s voice be put often into a mas- 
querade. 

The Careless. 

These men read every thing as if 
they contemned the writer and his sub- 
ject, “‘ and sleep themselves to make 
their hearers sleep.” A newspaper, a 
sermon, a senator’s speech, are all one to 
them; and the frequent yawn of the 
reader is as frequently communicated 
to the audience. Swift’s flapper here 
would be of great use. 

. Whaisperers. 

These men betray great weakness of 
nerves, tenuity of voice, and great mo- 
desty of shyness, and appear to be un- 
willing that the audience should par- 
take of their communications, Such 
persons should be confined to sick 
rooms as envoys extraordinary between 
the nurse and the physician, 

Monotonists. : 

This species of orators, more com- 
mon than the rest, and often partaking 
of the faults of all, confound all dis- 
tinctions of composition. The pathet- 
tic, the declamatory, the apostrophe, 
the narrative, &c, are all amalgamated 
into one mass. Such unvaried monot- 
opy reminds me of the churchwarden 
who beautified a church by one regular 
and universal white-wasb. The vari- 
ous colours displayed in the figures and 
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fields of the ancient coats of arms, that 
adorned the walls and gratified the an- 
cient gentry of the neighbourhood, 
were all hidden in one broad and mo- 
notovous pall of snow. 

INVENTION. 

M. Pascal has very wittily, and per- 
haps also very truly, aceounted for the 
generality of the world being set against 
inventors and projectors. * Few men,” 
says that profound mathematician and 
acute reasoner, “* are blessed with the 
gift of invention ; so that when a man 
of genius breaks out in that department 
with unusual light, all the owlish block- 
heads, in great numbers, pursue him 
with envious hootings.” 

SOP AND M. BUFFON, 

When smiling /Esop endeavours ta 
enlighten our understandings without 
outraging our pride, and makes dumb 
creatures interpreters of his counsels, 
we think the boldness of the fiction 
can scarcely be countenanced by its 
utility and ingenuity. |©When the 
great M. Buffon goes still farther, 
and gives to beasts the passions and 
opinions of men, and calls this natur- 
al history, we applaud the writers, and 
admire his fictions asthe science of a 
philosopher, I cannot help preferring 
the fables of liltle Aisop. 

CHEMISTRY. 

When this science is carried no far- 
ther than decomposition, it claims no 
other merit but mere analysis, and re- 
sembles the play of those children who 
amuse themselves with pulling their 
toys in pieces, 

The synthetical process is the point in 
which philosophy and real utility con- 
cur to recommend this fashionable study. 

DR. ROBERT SOUTH. 

This eminent wit and pulpit orator 
seems not always to have considered 
propriety of diction in discourses in 
church, or due respect to his audience. 
In a sermon preached at court, the ora- 
tor, displaying the superiority of in- 
tellectual pleasures over thesensual grat- 
ifications, says, ** How vastly dispro- 
portionate are the pleasures of eating 
and drinking, and the thinking mao! 
Indeed as different as the silence Of 
Archimedes in his study of a problem, 
and the stillness of a sow at her wasb.” 
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Paragraphs, 


From the English Magazines, &c. Feb. 1821. 





GouT. 

Many remedies have been proposed and 
tried for the gout; but a native of Belgium 
now asserts that he has discovered, in Roman 
history, the only real cure for that most pain- 
ful disorder. ‘This new benefactor of human- 
ity observes, that Hannibal, when crossing 
the Alps, made use of vinegar to melt the 
rocks; and that the gout being an accumula- 
tion of calcareous substances, vinegar appli- 
ed to the part affected, must also dissolve 
them. The only question therefore is, 
whether the anecdote of the vinegar be not 
a mere fable ; and if all gouty patients are 
vot cured now, Livy is alone to blame. 


Anecdotes of George ITI. 

The following instances of his late Majes- 
ty’s feelings, and the warmth of his friend- 
ship, are extracted from the Notes to the 
Sermon of the Rev. David Skurray. 

‘** When his late Majesty visited Longleat 
in the autumn of 1759, an immense concourse 
of people assembled from all quarters in the 
Park, in the hope of catching a sight of the 
King. The noble Host, somewhat alarmed, 
enquired of his steward what was best to be 
done on the occasion, who replied that in or- 
der to gratify the whole assemblage, he 
would advise that his Majesty would conde- 
scend to exhibit himself from the flat roof of 
the mansion, with which the King instantly 
complied. An attendant teok the liberty of 
enquiring of his Majesty who was used to 
large assemblies, of how many souls he might 
imagine the mob below consisted. On which 
his Majesty courteously remonstrated, * Mob, 
Sir, implies a crowd that is disorderly; the 
people below are peaceable; multitude, if 
you please, but not mod.’ ” 

‘* His Majesty had been desirous of a Wilt- 
shire Shepherd, and application was made 
by Mr. Kent, to the late Mr. Davis of Horn- 
ingsham for that purpose, who procured a 
man from Brixton Deverill, of the name of 
William Daphney. The King and General 
Goldsworthy had frequent conversations with 
the Shepherd, with whose simple manners, 
acuteness, and dialect, they were frequéntly 
cniertained. It happened, however, in the 
course of time, that some sheep were missing 
from the royal flocks, and the spoliations 
were traced to poor Daphney. His Majesty 
having been consulted about prosecuting 
him, replied that he had been himself the in- 
hocent occasion of poor Daphney’s crime. 
That if he had suffered him to remain on the 
Wiltshire hills, he had continued harmless as 
his sheep. That he had been seduced to his 
ruin by a gang of unprincipled villains that 
then infested the neighbourhood, who would 
corrupt an angel. That he should be dis- 
charged, but not prosecuted. The poor fel- 
low, overpowered. by royal consideration and 
clemency, exclaimed, ‘1 will never cease 
te serve sucha master. I can no longer do 
it with my crook, but I can with a musket.’ 
Upon which he entered into the army, and 

is destitute wife was transferred by their 


lajesties into a calling of decent subsis- 
tence,” 


MECHANISM 
has reached great perfection at Manchester. 
Atsome of the cotton mills, yarn has been 
spun so fine as to require 350 hanks to weigh 
one pound avoirdupois. The perimeter of 
the common reel being one yard and a half, 
80 threads or revolutions would measure 120 

ards, and one hank seven times as much, or 
40 yards; which, multiplied by 350, gives 
29,406 yards, or 167 miles and a fraction. 


- BARON SCHARF. 

On the 28th November arrived at the hos- 
pital at Strasburg a sort of palanquin ac- 
companied by gens-d’armes, in which lay a 
man about ferty years of age. It appears 
from his papers that he is Baron Scharf, for- 
merly Lieutenant-Colonel in the service of 
Russia. He states, that in the late war 
against the Turks he had the misfortune wo 
have been taken prisoner, and thrown, with 
30 of his companions, into a small dungeon ; 
that shortly after a body of executioners, at- 
tended by soldiers, entered and mutilated all 
the prisoners in the most cruel manner. On- 
ly himself and two of his comrades survived 
their wounds. All the rest bled to death. 
Baron Scharf remained fourteen years in this 
dungeon, He was at one put on board a 
French ship which landed him last autumn 
at Marseilles.---From thence he was carried 
from brigade to brigade, accompanied by 
gens d’armes, in a carraige constructed pur- 
posely for him. This unfortunate man lies 
constantly on his back,and is not able to take 
any other position. His limbs are entirely 
wasted. He speaks the German, French, 
and Turkish languages finely. From Stras- 
burg he is going toCarlsruhe, where he propo- 
ses to pass the winter, and in Spring will con- 
tinue his journey to Russia. 

CICERO’S TRACT “ ON A REPUBLIC,” RECOYV- 
ERED. 

Tt is an old adage ** Fortune has her fa- 
vourites:” it is so in love, in war, in trade, 
as well as in the lottery ; and it is so in lit- 
erature, as all the true literati will acknowl- 
edge. It is so, too, in respect to literary dis- 
coveries; and yet, it seldom happens that 
the sluggish, or the ated are favoured 
by fortunate renovations. These profound 
propositions are intenced as prolegomena to 
the information, that the indefatigable 
Signior Angelo Maio has added an unfading 
sprig to his literary laurels, by discovering 
the long-lost treatise of Cicero De Repubiica, 
in the library of the Vatican. To enable 
our readers to estimate the good fortune of 
this gentleman, we mnet tell them, that, so 
early as his day, Petrarch complains of hay- 
ing been unable to find it in the library of 
the Popes, at Avignon; that Cardinal hes. 
sarion expended no less than a thousand 

olden crowns in fiuitless researches after 
it; and that Cardinal Polo did not hesitate 
to sacrifice double that sum, two thousand 
crowns, but in vain. At length, however, it 
has been brought to light, after ages of ob- 
scurity ; and will afford an opportonity of 
comparing the sentiments of Cieero and of 
Plato, with those of the moderns, our Ba- 
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eons, our Lockes, &c. on that most difficult 
science---the science of good government. 


FIRST BOOK PRINTED IN VAN DIEMEN’S 
LAND. 

Tn 1818, a printing press was set up in Ho- 
bart’s-town, Van Diemen’s Land, New Hol- 
land. The first book from this press is the 
history of a fugitive exile, named Michael 
How, who, at the head of twetity-eight oth- 
er runaways, disturbed the tranquillity of the 
colony for six years. The work derives im- 
portance from the singularity of the circum- 
stances, and from the story. 


The late grand Musical Festival at Birm- 
ingham, after paying the expenses, which a- 
mounted to 4,4811 3d. lefta net profit of 
5.0012. 10s.11d. for the funds of the General 
Hospital. 

NOSE MAKING. 

A man in the neighbourhood of Carnarvon 
some time ago had his nose bitten off in an 
affray. His opponent was brought to justice 
for this brutal offence, and sentenced to 
twelve months’ imprisonment; but, what is 
very curious, the complainant appeared in 
court witha handsome new uose, made out 
of the integuments of the forehead ;_ this 
operation was performed by a surgeon at 
Carnarvon. 

ANECDOTE. 
Impudence of a Venetian Conjuror. 

A conguror of Venice, who boasted that 
he was able to perform the greatest of mira- 
cles, that of bringing the dead to life,had the 
audacity to exercise this power on a corpse 
which was passing at the moment when he 
was haranguing the populace. He repeated- 
ly summoned the deceased in the most urgent 
manner, to arise and walk home; but as all 
he said still produced no effect, he at length 
turned to his auditory, and with the most im- 
roe impudence exclaimed---‘* Never did 
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see so obstinate a corpse! 


STEAM-BOATS IN FRANCE. 
Instead of he unwieldy, heavy-going dili- 
gences of past time, stages upon a construc- 
tion and in appearance, similar to the En- 
glish, are introduced, well conducted, al- 
most free from liability toaccident, and driv- 
en at the rate of seven miles an hour. But 
the greatest novelty, connected with French 
travelling, is the establishment of steam-bvats 
on the Seine and the Gironde. Between 
Rouen and Havre these conveyances have 
been tried but with a limited success. The 
south of France might, however, have long 
remained ignorant of this advantage, had it 
not been for the enterprise and industry of 
an American gentleman, who, scarcely two 
years ago, tried the experiment with a boat 
of small dimensions. The wonder of the na- 
tives of Bourdeaux at the success of this indi- 
vidual, was quickly, followed by an associa- 
tion among the principal merchants, who, in 
conjunction with Mr. Church, had other 
boats constructed, of alargersize; and there 
is now a regu'ar communication, by means of 
these packets, from Royan at the mouth of 
the Gironde, to Langon, on the Garonne, a 
distance of upwards of a hundred miles. 
The accommodations are excellent in every 
respect, a good restaurat being part of each 
establishment. Mr. Church, determined on 


the extension of his undertaking, had com- _ 


pleted, last summer, a_ beautiful boat, 
worked by an engine of 30 horses’ power, in 
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which he meant to have fixed a regular pas. 
sage between Leghorn, Genoa, aud Nice, 


ANTIENT JOKES ON PHYSICIANS. 

One askivg a Lacedemonian, * What had 
made him live so long?’ He answered, ‘ the 
ignorance of physick.’ 

The Emperor Adrian continually exclaim. 
ed, as he was dyivg, ‘ that the crowd of Phy- 
sicians had killed him,’ 

An ill wrestler turned physician : ‘ Cour- 
age,’ says Diogenes to him, ‘ thou hast done 
well, for now thon wilt throw those who have 
formerly thrown thee.’ But physicians have 
this advantage, according to Nicocles, * Taat 
the sun gives light to their success, and the 
earth covers their miscarriages.’ 

‘ Plato said, ‘that physicians were the only 
men that might he without control, since oar 
health depends upon the vanity aud falsity of 
their promises.’ 

sop pleasantly represents the tyrannical 
authority physicians usurp over poor crea- 
tures, weakened and dejected by sickness 
and fear; he says, ‘that a sick person being 
asked by his physician what operation he 
found of the medicines he had given him?’ 
* L have sweat very much,’ says the sick man ; 
‘that is good, says the physician ; avother 
time having asked him, ‘ How he felt himself 
after his physic?” * 1 have been very cold, 
and have had a great shivering upon me,’ said 
he ; ‘that is good,’ replied the physician: 
After athird dose, he asked him again, *‘ How 
he did?” ‘Why, L find myself swelled and 
puffed up, as if I had the dropsy.’--- 
* Better still,’ said the physician ; one of his 
servants coming presently after to tn: uire, 
* how he felt himself?” * Truly, friend,’ said 
he, ‘ with being too well, | am about to die.’ 

There was a law in Egypt, by which the 
physician, for the three first days, was to take 
charge of his patient at the patient’s owa 
periland fortuse; but those three days being 
passed, it was to be at his own. 

A physician boasting to Nicocles ‘ that his 
art was of great authority ;’ ‘ Lt is so, indeed,’ 
said Nicocles, ‘ that can, with impunity, kill 
so many people.’ 

ZEsop tells a story, ‘that one who had 
bought a Morisco slave, believing that his 
black complexion was accidental in him, and 
occasioued by the ill usage of his former mas- 
ter, caused him to enter into a course of 
physick, and with great care, to be often 
bathed and drenched : it happened, that the 
Moor was nothing amended in his tawny 
complexion, but he wholly lost his former 
health,’ 

TWO PLEASANT STORIES. 

The Baron of Caupene in Chalogne and 
another, had between them the advowson of 
a benefice uf great extent at the foot of the 
mountains called Lahontan. It was with the 
inhabitants of this angle, as it is sai'i of those 
of the vale of Angrougue. ‘They lived a 
peculiar sort of life, had peculiar fashions, 
clothes, and manners,’ and were ruled and 
governed by certain particular Jaws and 
usages, received from father to son, to which 
they submitted, without other constraint than 
the reverence due to custom. This little es- 
tate had continued from all antiquity in 80 
happy a condition, that no neighbouring 
Judge was ever put to the trouble of inquir- 
ing into their quarrels, no advecate ever re- 
tained te give them counsel, nor stranger 
ever called in to compose their differences 
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nor was ever any of them seen so reduced as 
to go begging. They avoided all alliances 
and traffick with the rest of mankind, that 
they might not corrupt the purity of their 
own government; till, as they say, * ove of 
them, in the memory of their fathers, having 
a mind spurred on with a ooble ambition, 
contrived, in order to bring his name into 
credit and reputation, to make one of his sons 
something more than ordinary, and having 
put him to learn to write, made him, at last, 
a brave scrivener for the village: this fellow 
being grows up, began to disdain their an- 
cient customs, and to buzz into the people’s 
ears the pomp of the other parts of the nation: 
the first prank he played was, to advise a 
friend of his, whom somebody had offended 
by sawing off the horns of one of his she- 
gouts, to make his complaint of it to the 
King’s Judges thereabouts, and so ae went 
on iu this practice till be spoiled all.’ 

In the progress of this corruption there 
happened another of more consequence, by 
means of a physician who fell in love wit! 
one of their daughters, had a mind to marry 
her, and to live amongst them.---* This man, 
first of all, began to teach them the names of 
fevers, rkeums, and impostumes, the seat of 
the heart, liver, and intestines,---a science, 
till then, utterly unknown to them, and in- 
stead of garlick, in which omg were wont to 
cure all manner of diseases, how painfal or 
extreme soever, he taught them, though it 
were but for a cough, or any little cold, to 
taste strange mixtures ; and began to make a 
trade, not only of their healths, but of ther 
lives.---They swear that, till then, they never 
perceived the evening air to be offeusive to 
the head, nor that to drink when they were 
hot was hurtful, nor that the winds of autumn 
were more upwholesome than those of the 
spring ; that since this use of physick they 
find themselves oppressed with a legion of 
unusual diseases, and that they perceive a 
general decay in their wonted vigour, and 
their lives are cut shorter by the half.’ 


ELECTRICITY AND GALVANISM. 

Sir Richard Phillips has published a new 
Theory of Electricity and Galvanism. He 
maintains that there exists no such thing as 
an Electric Fluid, nor any such peculiar 
fluid whatever; but that all the phenomena 
are consequences of the decomposition or 
separation of the gazeous constituents of 
Electrics which lie between ceuducting sur- 
faces, and of their re-union, or disposition to 
re-unite. Ina thunder storm, for example, 
the clouds are not charged, nor is there any 
peculiar fluid concerned; but the air is de- 
composed, and then the clouds serve merely 
asa coating to a plate of air of which the 
earth is the other coating. The splendid phe- 
nomena arise from the restoration of the air 
to ifs natural state. Galvanism, says Sir 
Richard Phillips, is merely accelerated elec- 
tricity; and the palpable decompositions 
which take place in the galvanic trough are 
evidences that air is similarly acted upon in 

lectricity, 

TRAGEDY OF CATILINE. 

The Rev. Georee Crocy, author of “ The 
Angel of the Worid,” &c. will shortly bring 
forward a Tragedy on the subject of Cati- 
line’s attempt to overturn the Common- 
Wealth. The circumstances of the history, 
Various, bold, and fluctuating as they were, 


the highest degree. 
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are obviously adapted for dramactic effect of 
Ben Jonson, Voltaire, 
and Crebillon, have plays upon the fate of 
Catiline, but by no means of such excellence 
as to preclude other efforts to do justice to 
this magnificent criminal and his time. 


POLAR BEAR. 


As some caravans of wild beasts, which 
had been exhibiting at Buckingham fair the 
preceding day,were proceeding from thence, 
a large polar bear contrived to make bis cs- 
cape. He was immediately pursued, and, af- 
ter a considerable chase, was overtaken and 
ultimately killed. The animal took refuge 
from his pursuers beneath a bridge at Bacon 
Wood near Stowe, having passed through the 
village of Water Stratford, to the great coo- 
sternation of the inhabitants. He was at 
length secured with ropes, but was strangled 
in the act of dragging him from his hiding- 
place, 

NEW ARTICLE OF COMMFRCE. 


Among several curiosities which have late- 
ly been presented to the Museam of the 
Liverpool Royal Institution, are two speci- 
mens of New Zealanders’ heads brought in- 
to this country, and presented to the instita- 
tion by Captain Anstess. It appears that 
there isa custom among the people of the 
country, perhaps ** better honoured in the 
breach than the observance,” of drying, 
pickling or preserving the heads of their 
chiefs or friends who have fallen in battle, as 
a mark of honour orattachment. The mode 
in which this process is effected, is by ex- 
tracting the medallary substance and leaving 
the entire skin, which is fastened by a slight 
hook or ring within the skull. It has the 
perfect appearance of the human counte- 
nance, and not near so disgusting as might 
be at first sapposed. Thehead, like many 
others, is hollow, the countenance fixed, and 
the teeth exhibited asin alaugh. Itis also 
quite dry, and uot the least offensive in the 
smeilortouch. Theskin has rather a dark 
and dingy cast, and very finely tattooed in 
the style and fashion of the last New Zealand 
mode. The teeth seem very perfect but 
small, as if they had beea much worn and us- 
ed. They must undoubtedly have been brave 
warriors in their day, as the frequent dinges 
and fractures in the skulis denote. The 
forehead of the vounger chief is high and am- 
le, graced with clusters of luxurious jet 

lack hair. That of the other isa paternal 
grey, more thinand slight and the features 
less bold and expressive. The hair is quite 
natural in both, and if we may be allowed 
to jud ge from the elegance and pains takea 
in tattooing, they must have been gentlemen 
of no common rank. Owing to the exertions 
made by our missionaries to destroy the 

ractice, we understand the price of heads 
as been considerably raised. These cost 
12 guineas. 
ANECDOTE. 

The artist of a country sign tortured him-~ 
self in vain to form a representation of St. 
George and the Dragon; he then tried to 
make a Nag’s Head of it, but succeeded only 
in producing an uncouth unintelligible daub, 
Being poet as well as painter, however, he 
was happier in the motto which. he affixed: 


What this sign means no man can tell ; 
But it means that here’s guod ale wo sell. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN FEBRUARY. 

Universa! Scieoce ; or, the Cabinet of Na- 
ture and Art. By Alexander Jamieson. 

{This is one of the many useful manuals 
continually issuing from the press in the pre- 
seut day; and presents a great deal of scien- 
tific matter, ina cheap form. It may be re- 
commended, as an amusing substitute for 
conversation, to those who may be freyuent- 
ly exposed to the vicissitudes of stage-coach 
society, or the chance of finding themselves 
alone at aninn; and when we tell our read- 
ers, that it contains above one thousand phi- 
lusophical facts and experiments, they will 
probably agree with us, that it is likely to 

* prove full as agreeable a companion, anda 
somewhat more instructive one, than the 
casual acquaintance of an hour are likely to 
prove. ] 

Austen Park; a Tale, by J. Edmeston. 

The Only Child; a Tale. 

The Midnight Wanderer; a Romance. 

Odes and other Poems. By Henry Neele. 

What is Life? and other Poems. By 
Thomas Bailey. 

The Farmer’sand Grazier’s Guide; con- 
taining a Collection of valuable Recipes for 
the most common and fatal disorders to 
which Horses, Horned Cattle, and Sheep, 
are subject. By L. Towne. 

A Description of the changeable Magnetic 
Properties possessed by ali lron Bodies, and 
the different effects produced by the same on 
Ship’s Compasses, from the position of the 
Ship’s Head being altered, with engravings. 
By P. Lecount, Midshipman in Royal Navy. 

Memoirs of the Life of Nicholas Poussin, 
By Maria Graham. 

A Christian Biograpbical Dictionary ; 
containing an Account of the Lives and 
Writings of many of the most eminent Chris- 
tians in every Nation, from the Commence- 
ment of the Christian Aira to the present pe- 
riod. By Joho Wiiks, jun. 

The Life of the Right Hon. R. B. Sheri- 
dan. By Thomas Moore, Esq. author of 
** Lalla Rookh.” 

A Catechism of Chemistry, adapted for 
those commencing a ~— of that Science. 

A new Stereotype Edition of Walking- 
ame’s Tutor’s Assistant, with numerous im- 
provements, and upwards of 1000 New 
Questions. By the Rev. Thomas Smith, of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The Scientific Monitor, or uel to the 
Scholar's Remembrancer. By M. Seaman, 
Master of the Academy, North Hill, Col- 
chester. 

(This is one of the performances for youth 
which demand unqualified praise. The sub- 
jects contained in it are well chosen, con- 
cisely discussed, and well calculated to stim- 
ulate the mind of ae reader to farther in- 
‘quiry respectin m. 

. More Minor orals i or an Introduction 
to the Winter Family, with Aunt Ellinor’s 
Stories interspersed. 

Chosroes and Heraclius; or, the Vicissi- 
tudes of a Century. A Tale from the Ro- 
man History. By Miss Sandham. 

Annals of the Reign of George IIT. 
brought down to his Majesty’s Decease. By 
John Aikin, M.D. Abridged for the Use 
of Schools. 


Letters to a Mother on the Management 
of Infants and Children, on Nursing, Food, 
Clothing, &c. &c.; By a physician. 

Calthorpe ; or Fallen Roriaaeds by the 
author of the Mystery; or, 40 years ago, 

Such is the World. 3 vols. 

Scheming, a Novel. 3 vols. 

Zelica, the Creole; by Madam de Sansée, 

Tales of Ton (first series), containing Fa- 
shionable characters! or, a Search after a 
Woman of Principle ; byMissM’Leod. 4 vls, 
' Whatis Life ? and other poems ; by Thos, 
Bailey. 

Poems ; containing the Indian and Laza- 
rus. 8 vols. 

A Second Journey through Persia to Con- 
stantinople, between the years 18i0 and 
1816; by James Morier, esq. royal 4to. with 
maps, coloured costumes, and other engray- 
vings. 

Mr. Buche’s work on the Beauties, Sublimi- 
ties, and Harmonies of Nature. 

The third part of Mr. Bellamy’s new 
Translation of the Bible. 

The Life ofa Boy, a Tale ; in 2 vols. 

Lectures, chiefly on the dramatic Litera- 
ture of the age of Elizabeth, delivered at the 
Russel Institution, by William Hazlitt. 
Second edition. 8 vols. 

The Belvidere Apollo, Fazio, a Tragedy. 
And other poems; by the Rev. H. H. Mil- 
man, 

Journal of a Horticultural Tour in the 
Netherlandsand Noithof France,inthe Au- 
tumn of 1817. By P. Neill, J. Hay, and 
James Macdonald, a deputativn of the Cal- 
edonian Horticultural Society. 3 vols. 

Wallace; a tragedy; by C. E, Walker. 

John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough ; 
an historical play. 

AZsop in Rhyme, with some originals; by 
Jefferys Taylor, of Ongar. 

Mary de Courtenay; from the French of 
the Countess D*¥**, 12mo. 

Sach is the World, 3 vols. 

The Monarchy of the Bees ; a poem with 
Notes. 

Hofer; and other poem,; by Charles 
Ed wards. 

Desultory Thoughts in London: Titus and 
be aay with other Poems; by Charles 
Lloyd. “4 

Jowruat of New voyages and travels. No 
IV. Vol £V. containing Pouqueville’s 
Travels in the northern Provinces of Greece 
with plates. 

The Poet’s Child; a Tragedy, in Five 
Acts. By Isabel Hill. 

The Application of Christianity to the 
Commercial and Ordinary Affairs of Life. 
In aSeries of Discourses. By T.Chal mers,p.p. 

In the press, Elementary Illustrations of 
the Celestial Mechanics of Laplace, com- 
prehending the First Book; with an Totro- 
duction, containing the Rudiments of the 
Mathematics; being the First Part ofa work 
intended to supply the student with every 
link that is actually required for a complete 
Chain of Demonstration, extending to the 
Whole Theory of Planetary Motions. 8 vols. 

The author of “ Night,” and other Poems, 
is preparing for the press, Metacom, or Phi- 
we s Pokanoket, an heroic poem in 16 

ooks, 





